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ATTRACTIVE PRIZE WINNING SHORTHORN BULL, OWNED BY AN OHIO BREEDER 


One of the very handsome Shorthorn bulls seen in the show ring is Nonpareil Hero, shown above. He was 
four years old at the time this photograph was caught by the editorial camera of American Agriculturist last fall at 
the New Jersey state’fair. He is owned by R. Watson & Son of Trumbull county, O. Shorthorns were first in- 
troduced into America from England about 1785. They commend themselves universally to breeders as all around 
cattle adapted to almost any condition. They are large and mature early. Being good feeders and fair grazers 
the meat is of excellent quality and the milk production is relatively large. Some magnificent specimens of Short- 
horns from Ohio, Kentucky and westward will be shown at the International live stock exposition at Chicago, 




















Our SPECIAL TIME PRICE Is What 
WE Want to Send YOU NOW on a 


Detroit Tonzueless Disc Harrow 





we are making 


our patent. 


Easiest on TEAM and 


made our —— Tongue- 


This 
Light Truck 
instead of Tongue 


@way wit 
the tongue saves 
rubbing and side 
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will save its cost in horseflesh alone, 


OU can’t afford to overlook our Special Time Price 
vrighi now.on a Detroit Tongueless Disc. 

The Tongueless Disc is our new horse and man saver, and 
we had nearly 1493 orders more than we could fill last season. No- 
body else can make or sell you a Detroit Tongu 
We sell only direct to the user. Our Special Price 
will surprise you. Let us tell you aboutit. Write today. 


Disc Harrowing had always been a horse killer until we 


jamm on your horses 
—saves weight on their necks — gives perfect 
balance to Frame and makes the discs roll = 
smoothly. Sharp turns and side hills are easy, 3 j 
the always pulls straight ahead on the 


as team ; 
Eveners. The Detroit Tongueless is altogether the lightest draft harrow made, and 





you and quicker for you. 


ou to order it on our 3O0-Day 
tial. Wewant you to be sat- 
Isfied. Wewant to know that the De- 
troit Tongueless Disc is just exactly what 
we claim it is before you pay us one dollar 


We Pay Freight—Both 
Ways if Not As We Claim : 


We pay the freight direct to you anywhere. 
You don’t send us a dollar until after thirty 
days, and then you can pay cash or settle on 
our liberal time terms, if you find that it 
does just what we say it will. If it doesn’t— 
you can ship it back to us at our ex- 
pense. A month’s work in your 


We want 
Field Test 





We Allow 30 Days’ Test FREE 


fields will 
CO., 12 





eless Disc, as it is 







DRIVER 















doing your work easier for you, better for 





show you. We want to show you. 


Order at Once for 
Future Delivery 


and we guarantee to ship you the Disc when 
you want it. To order now is the only way 
to be sure of getting our Disc when you 
want it, for it looks as if we were again 
going to be behind in our orders in the busy 
season, Our right-now special time prices 

rovide for longer time on advance orders. 

ion’t put off writ for booklet and prices, 
anyway. You be interested to know 
more about this harrow We can tell 
in our advertisement. 


2nastincs st. DETROIT, MICH, 


















IMPROVING FARM METHODS 





















Special Offer 
To New 
Subscribers 


WwW will send this journal until January 








1, 1908, to every new subscriber for 
the coming year at the regular price of 
1.00, thus ving the numbers for the 
remainder of this year free from the time 
the subscription is received. We will further 
send, when realy, Our new and valuable Year 
Book and Almanac for 1907. is book con- 
tains in a condensed form an immense 
amount of statistical matter and general in- 
formation, together with the most reliable 
comparative weather records ever compiled, 
The above is a special offer which is made 
at no other season of the year, and we ask 
asa favor that you show our journal to your 
——— and neighbors and them to sub- 
acr 


Asan inducement to get up a clud we will 
send you our journal one year free, includ- 
ing the year book tv yourself and subscrib- 
ers,0n receipt of two new su rs. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting 
subscriptions, and we trust you will begin a 
once an energetic canvass of your town 01 
neighborhood and make good use of this offer 





Orange Judd Company, 
NEW YORK,N.¥. CHICAGO, Il. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























, THR Hop 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Man- 
ufacture. By HERBERT MYRICK. 


A practical handbook on the most epereves 
mothods in growing, harvesting, curing and selling 
hops, and on their use and manufacture. A volume 
of 3 pages, rofusely illustrated, and complete tin 
evory Cetail. It is without doubt the most exhaustive 
work on this crop ever attempted. Illustrated 300 
payzes, 5x7 inches, cloth, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 





*] SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.”’ 
Vira eras twee a be tw dee yam 
we and exceptionally good treatment from our 


~ You never saw a 
Saw which saws 
like this saw saws 


and last solong atime. 
Frame of heavy angle 
stecl strongly 


Patented—adjust- 
able, dust-proof, non-heating 
oil boxes, ete. We make these 


Appleton Wood Saws 


in 6 styles—strong, simple, safe and success > 
—and we make a 4-wheel mounting for we 
saws and gasoline engines which is unequal) 
for convenience and durability. Saw your own 
\. d and save time, roe ee ry td 
our neighbors’ w and make $ To 4 DaY. 
‘We make the celebrat pethosal oa 


HERO FRICTION FEED DRAG SAW 


nothing like it—no other so good. Also feed 
grinders, shellers, fodder entters, huskers, 
manure spreaders, farm trucks, windmills, 
etc., all. guaranteed ful] A 
Catalog free for the asking. As. 
APPLETON 


52 Fargo Street 


Quality. 
for it now. 
MANUFACTURING CO, 

Batavia, il. U. S. A, 













SAW-MILL ENCINES 


Don’t experiment, just a 

frouble, no danger: mas 
lode or giveaway. Give more power per rated 
wer than any other, Don’t of buy- 


ree 
ing until you inves 


SPECIAL AJAX CORNISH 
Saw-Mill Rig 


Return flue boiler; burns 
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Scientific Agriculture 


The series of meetings, previously 
referred to in these columns, held at 
Baton Rouge, La, during the latter 
haif of November were of great im- 
portance to the agricultural interests 
of the country. Aside from the ses- 
sions of the society for the promotion 
of agricultural science, the meetings 
of the two organizations mentioned be- 
low were of special import. 

At the 20th annual meeting of the 
association of American agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, the 
usual reports from the executive com- 
mittee, treasurer, bibliographer, took 
up the time of the first session. Dr 
H. P. Armsby of Pennsylvania, deliv- 
ered a memorial address on Pres Geo 
W. Atherton of the Pennsylvania state 
college, who died last July. This was 
followed by a memorial address by 
Dean W. A. Henry of Wisconsin, on 
Henry Cullen Adams, the origt- 
nator of the Adams bill. Dean L. H. 
Bailey of Cornell university, gave a 
lengthy report showing the great valuc 
already gained from ‘the graduate 
school’of agi~culture, and pointed out 
the importance of continuing the 
same. It was recommended that the 
school be of high standard and of true 
post-graduate grade. The importance 
of having the strongest teachers and a 
large number so that those in attend- 
ance could get in personal contact is 
thought to be very important.. 

A resolution for concurrence with 
the national. association of college 
presidents favoring the erection of a 
national university at Washington was 
placed in the hands of the executive 
committee to be reported upon one 
year hence. 

Pres M. H. Buckham of the univer- 
sity of Vermont, president of the as- 
sociation in his annual address spoke 
of the most important events of the 
year to the association as being the 
passage of the Adams bill and the 
conspicuous success of the Graduate 
school of agriculture in connection 
with the university of Illinois, He be- 
lieved religion should have a place in 
a liberal education, but it is a difficult 
problem to give it its deserving place. 
Military art should always be included 
in intimate relation to the progress of 
civilization. He believes if it is nec- 
essary to keep alive a jealous national 
pride and a watchful'spirit against ag- 
gression, this spirit can be very effec- 
tively cultivated by the study of war. 
He said, it is easy enough to find 
teachers who are iriterested in their 
subjects, but the greatest difficulty is 
in finding men who are interested in 
the personalities of those whom they 
are to teach. - 

The program included a wealth o 
discussion of topics related to the work 
of the colleges and experiment sta- 
tions which it is impossible to present 
here. The meeting will do much as it 
has in the past, to hold the work of 
the best agriculturists together and 
reduce all of it to practical lines. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Dean L. H. Bailey of Cor- 
nell university; Ist vice-president, L. 
D. Boid of university of Louisiana; 2d 
vice-president, Director M. A. Scovell 
of Kentucky; 3d vice-president, Di- 
rector B. C. Buffum of Wyoming; 4th 
vice-president, R. W. Stimson of Con- 
necticut; 5th vice-president, Prof C. 
G. Hopkins of Illinois; secretary and 
treasurer, Director J. L. Hills of the 
university of Vermont; executive com- 
mittee, L. H. Bailey, H. C. White of 
Georgia, J. L. Snyder of Michigan, W. 
H. Jordan of New York, C. F. Curtiss 
of Towa, 

There were over 100 delegates in 
attendance at the meeting of the 
American association of farmer’s in- 
stitute workers. Pres G. C. Creelman 
of Guelph, Canada, declared that the 
educational work was the most impor- 
tant part of the institute. ‘There is 
often too much tendency toward giving 
up the time simply to commercialism, 
The institute lecturer should be well 
grounded in fundamentals of science 
and ab'e_to reason from cause to effect. 
He said, “I am thoroughly convinced 
that tre crying need is for a stronger 
organization among farmers them- 
selves, calling for regular meetings 
every morth or oftener in each local- 
ity, conducted and managed entirely 
by local help, with an occasional out- 
sifer who krows the needs of the 
district.” Permanent organizations 
are the best. A permanent secretary 
has responsibility ard the organization 
is likely to get results as follows: 

. More and better meetings; 2, a 
feeling of responsibility for the success 








of the meetings, because they are ours: 
3, a closer touch with the state depart. 
ments of agriculture; 4, through or. 
ganization an opportunity of w riting 


anl studying the methods of work 
employed by the state agricultura! co}. 
lege and experiment station; 5, By vir- 
tue of the increased number ani the 
regularity of the meetings, an oppor. 
tunity is given and appreciated for 
carrying out a systematic study ang 
discussion of the principles. 

The. reports from the special com. 
mittees showed greater activity gener. 
ally, but a few states are not awake to 
their possibilities. These reports, how. 


ever, were extremely valuable in point- 
ing out what is and can be accom. 
plished where interest and life 


abounds in the institutes. 

The general subject of farmers’ spe. 
cial trains and their value to different 
sections was made a feature of dis- 
cussion. Itis generally recognized that 
great good “has been the outcome. 
The railroads generally being com- 
mended for their beneficial co-opera- 
tion. 

Speaking of the rural school Dean 
L. H. Bailey of Cornell said, It is fun- 
damentally wrong to teach a child out 


of books before he has learned to 
work with his hands. Some of the 
best educational institutions in the 


world are not called schools, they are 


shops and factories, and some of the 
most proficient instructors are not 
called teachers, but bosses and fore- 
men. These meetings cannot fail to be 
of great value to the agriculture of 


the country as the leaders in various 
lines are thus able to work in unison. 


Short Measure Packages Under Fire 








Agitation continues over the meth- 
ods employed by some unscrupulous 
dealers, and possibly like growers, in 
packing and marketing fruits and veg- 
etables in short packages. In some of 
the big markets, Chicago and else- 
where, this long since grew to a veri- 
table evil, and the newspapers are 
now urging consumers to carry the 
matter to state legislatures or to con- 
gress. Fruit dealers are under cen- 
sure for selling fruit in baskets which 
do not hold the quantities claimed, 
and these wrong conditions even ex- 
tend to the individual quart basket for 
small fruits, found in both western and 
eastern markets, even though labelled 
“short” in an inconspicuous manner. 

The past season there has been more 
than usual complairt over some of the 
peach baskets purporting to hold a 
half bushel or some other fraction of 


~a bushel. The fruit appears well, par- 
ticularly if covered with a piece of 
fascinating red netting. But when the 
buyer removes the contents of the s0- 


called half bushel basket, he is liable 
to find in the bottom of the package 4 
big upward dent greatly reducing its 
capacity. The result is dissatisfaction 
with the dealer and a smaller popular 
consumptive demand for the fruit 


Producers as a class are opposed to 
Short measure or short weight. Much 
of the wrong must be saddled upon 


the middleman who wants to clip at 
both ends. Where a farmer is guilty, 
the fact should be there fastened. 
Practices of this kind serve to increase 
the favor shown the method of sell- 
ing fruit and vegetables by weight in- 
stead of measure, a custom in vogue 
in parts of this country and Europe. 
—— — ~<—m — 

Something New in Heating—The 
United Factories Company of Cleve- 
land, O, has added a stove and range 
factory to its list and is announcing, 
through our columns, a special stove 
catalog. A copy of this book recently 
came to us. It is clearly written, 
well illustrated. It offers a complete 
line of cooking and heating stoves % 
what seem to us remarkably fait 
prices. Such & book is a great helP 
to the stove buyer. If you want any- 
thing of this kind, write to the United 
Factories Company, Dept S 24, Cleve 
land, O. You might say to them, 
“Just send me free copy of that stové 
book I saw advertised in American 
Agriculturist.” They are about to besit 
a@ line of special advertising in thi 
paper calling attention to their Cleve 
land steel range, sold on two yea 
approval test. ; 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington 
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FEEDING WESTERN CATTLE IN THE EAST 
B. EZRA HERR, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 


OT only myself, but all our farmers 
after the harvest has been gathered, 
and the young clover grows up strong 
and luxurious, have been in the habit 
of buying western cattle and turning 

them on the grass, leaving them there until we 
are ready to stall feed them, about the begin- 
ning of November. Some of us while there bring 
them in in the evening and give them bran and 
salt, which is all right, but in turning out cattle 
on this clover they have all the grass clipped 
off close to the ground. It is true we add some 
weight to the cattle, but are also skinning the 
fields. A few years ago, having more chaff than 
I well could dispose of, I hauled several loads 
of it out on a clover field that had been pastured 
as described, and which I intended plowing for 
corn the following spring. I 
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For Week Ending December 1, 1906 


mature, so it will make better feed when I be- 
gin pasturing. For a week or ten days I turn 
my cattle out for an hour or so in the morning 
and in the afternoon, keeping them where 
the grass is the heaviest; the rest of the time I 
have them at the barn. 

My permanent pastures are not poor, worn 
out soils by any means. These fields are as 
good as any I have. Poorer soil will not last 
long in permanent pasture without top-dressing 
and frequent renewals. The trouble with all 
soils is they go back to their original condition. 
Poor soils if let lie, become poorer and rich 
soils- become richer. So to get the most value 
out of poor soils one must continue to cultivate 
and feed them. Our county has become such 
a vast tobacco field, that we use all the ferti- 
lizer we can manufacture. To make it, we feed 
a large number of western cattle. In fact, one 
of our largest industries is the making of beef. 


PROFITABLE EXPERIENCES WITH LAMBS 


J. T. DRAKE, LOGAN COUNTY, 0. 


It has been said that all great men had good 
mothers. It can be said with almost equal cer- 
tainty that all good lambs have good mothers. 
Whenever you see a good lamb you almost in- 
variably find it following a good mother. To 
have good mothers you must have good blood, 
good feed, shelter and water. It is just as rea- 
sonable to expect the cashier of your bank to 
honor your check when you have not a dollar 
on deposit and no means of placing any there 
as to expect a ewe to produce two good lambs, 
she being poor in the fall, with no shelter cil 
winter but the windward side of the fence, fed 
on corn stalks and with no water except as 
she melted snow to get it. 

I have a small farm of 80 acres and after 
keeping horses enough to do our work and 

driving, cows enough for milk 





covered it just so that I could 
not see the grass. It remained 
there all winter; the next spring 
was a bad one for putting out 
clover, but I noticed where I 
put the chaff it was not nearly 
as much filled out as in other 
places. In fact, where I had no 
chaff the clover. was very nearly 
all filled out and I was mowing 
down dead instead of live, 
healthy clover, where I had the 
chaff. This put me to thinking. 
I knew I did not have chaff 
enough to cover the whole field, 
so what was I to do? Possibly, 
if I had not pastured my field 
so closely it would have had 
cover enough. 

The next season I let my 
clover, fields grow up. The fall 
weeds came and made a dense 
mass. I bought what cattle I 








and butter for the family, hogs 
enough for our meat and a few 
to sell, six or seven dozen chick- 
ens, there is not a great deal 
left. That little I devote to 
sheep. I keep from 35 to 50 
grade Shropshire breeding ewes. 
In the last six ‘years, or since I 
had a good place to keep them, 
I have raised and marketed an- 
nually on an average 140% as 
many lambs as we had ewes. I 
usually arrange to have our 
lambs put in an appearance 
about March 1. The ewes must 
be in good condition. I would 
rather they were fat; for I do 
not think a ewe can be too ‘at 
if the flesh has been put on ac- 
companied with daily exercise. 
The good shepherd should pro- 
vide warm quarters for his sheep 
so that he can save young lambs 








needed later, put them in the 
stable at once and fed them 
there both corn and fodder. That 
fall these two clover fields that 
I plowed in the spring, and 
which were not pulled by the 
frost made me the two best fields 
of corn I ever raised, better than 
the one I had the manure on. Some one sug- 
gested that the spring was not a bad one for 
cutting clover. Possibly it was not. Neverthe- 
less, I said I shall continue doing it and see if 
it does not pay me. Last year.I did it again and 
harvested the best corn crop I ever grew., I 
might mention that during the season my 
clover field was red with bloom, but I let it 
srow and it produced in places quite a lot of 
seed. I took notice in the late spring, when I 
plowed it, the ground was thick with young 
clover grown from the new seed. 

Possibly, all our farmers are not supplied 
with pasture sufficient to do as I have done. I 
have a permanent pasture consistihg of both 
meadow and hill side, which I value highly and 
keep it in the best condition. It has been in 
grass for years and in the spring I am slow 
about turning out my cattle, which I seldom do 
before May 25. June 1, I let the grass get more 





for a long time. 


TWO YEAR OLD CHAMPION POLAND CHINA SOW 


This Poland-China sow, U S Perfection, won handsome championship 
honors for her owner, 8. E. Shellenberger of Preble count:, O. This sow was 
considered one of the most remarkable of her breed seen in the show ring 
The picture reproduced above gives her a rather awkward 
appearance, owing to the fact that the hind feet were too nuch under her 
at the time the picture was taken. 


There are few farms upon which there are 
less than a dozen western cattle fattened and 
many with twice or thrice that number. 


It has not paid us directly all the time. In 
fact, many times we are losers. But we have 
the manure and that guarantees us a large to- 
bacco crop, for which we get good prices. Our 
fat cattle, as a rule, are ready for the market 
from April to June 1 and we think the eastern 
buyers are aware of it. Prices are made accord- 
ing, unless there happens to be a scarcity, as 
there was last year, when we came out on top. 
Landaster county has become one of the largest 
markets for stockers and feeders in eastern 
United States. Yet the great bulk of them are 
small, thin and scalawags this year, being a 
notice to us that the better ones are kept at 
home. Feed is plentiful in the west and they 
will be here next summer to enter into compe- 
tition with us when we are ready for market. 


when the mercury is below zero. 

When expecting lambs, my 
sheep barn is divided into five 
apartments. I have always, at 
this season of the year, felt the 
need of small pens for my ewes 
and lambs so that I could give 
them attention. As 
necessity is the mother of invention, I devised 
the following plan: About four years ago 1 
made 14 doors, 2% feet high and 5 feet long. I 
purchased 3% dozen hooks such as you buy to 
put on the inside of a barn door. I stapled a 
hook at the top and another at the bottom of 
the door, so that they would come near enough 
the ends to reach staples driven in the siding 
of the barn. I began at the corner of the barn 
and measured each way 5 feet and drove in my 
stapies at the top ahd at the bottom and hooked 
on my doors. I then fastened the doors together 
in the same manner. This made pen .Nol. I 
fastened one door of pen No 2 to the barn 5 
feet from pen No 1 and the other door of pen 
No 2 to pen No 1. In this way I made the seven 
pens all in a row and could place a sheep in 
any one of them without molesting the others. 

As fast as my ewes become mothers, I place 
the in these small pens so that [ can give them 


personal 
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personal. attention. until their lambs are known 
to ve’all right and doing well.» They are then 


taken out and placed in an apartment for ewes 
and Jambs.. The question may arise in your 


minds, how I‘get a large Shropshire lamb in a_ 


small pen. I simply open the pen; then Ll go 
to her, take her.lamb or lambs in my arms, hold 
them about. as high as she carries her head, 
which is pretty high when I have hér lambs, 
walk backward to the pen, place her lambs in- 
side; step back. She goes in, I close the’ door 
and all is well. 


When the oldest lambs are two weeks old, I 
place in the center of the barn what we ¢all 
a Creep; a place where the lambs can get. and 
the ewes cannot. In this creep I place a trough 
with some corn meal in it. You who. have 
never tried it will: be surprised at how young 
an age lambs will eat grain. They will eat 
shelled corn by the time they are one month old. 
I give my ewes about all the grain they will eat 
during March and April. About May 1 I begin 
to decrease the grain, lessening the quality 
gradually until about the miiddle of the month. 
I then turn them on good grass and the lambs 
grow rapidly. 


PRODUCING SECOND CROP POTATOES 
JOHN W. HALL, SOMERSET COUNTY, MD, 


A clover sod is best for potatoes, but any kind 
of grass sod is good. This should be plowed 
in the spring and the field covered during the 
fail or winter previous with 50 to 100 one-horse 
loads of barnyard manure to the acre evenly 
and finely spre:.d. Many growers plow in the 
fall after manu ing. I prefer spring plowing 
upon ordinary loams. The soil best suited for 
potatoes in my experience, is a medium, light 
well drained loam. All soils that cannot be 
made fine should be avoided. In order to have 
best success in early beds, it is necessary to 
plant as early as the ground can be gotten ready 
in the spring. Before planting it is highly im- 
portant to pulverize thoroughly the soil with a 
heavy harrow. If medium, a roller should be 
used and followed by a harrow. This extra la- 
bor will pay well. As land must never be 
worked while wet, it is better to wait even a 
week. 

The rows are laid out 30 inches apart; the 
seed is dropped about 12 inches in the row. 
Furrows are made with a one-horse plow mark- 
ing 2 or 3 inches deep. In order to kill young 
weeds and grass a light steel-toothed harrow 
is run over the field lengthwise of the rows. 
This breaks up the crusts formed after rains 
and any weeds that have been left, and leayes 
the land ready for the cultivator. After the 
plants appear, a weeder is very satisfactory 
until the potatoes are 6 inches high. 


Large potatoes are cut, two eyes in each piece, 
and dropped one foot apart. This has proved 
satisfactory here. Last season the crop was 
poor in this section. Farmers did not make 
much money on very early potatoes as the price 
was very low. The practice here is to use high 
grade fertilizers in the drill, from 600 to 1000 
pounds to the acre. Previous to planting this 
should be thoroughly mixed with the soil. As 
soon as the potatoes appear, the cultivator 
should be run between the rows. This should 
be followed up once a week until the plants are 
in bloom. A steel harrow serves to keep the 
tubers covered with soil and thus to prevent 
from turning green in the light. Potatoes best 
adapted to this section are the true second crop. 
Growers were obliged to use northern seed be- 
eause of short crop. In nearly every case this 
was a failure as compared to second crop seed. 
No one hereabouts will use northern potatoes 
when the second crop seed can be secured. My 
first crop last season ranged from 250 to 300 
bushels per acre. 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


FEEDING HOGS FOR WINTER MARKET 
CLAYTON C. PERVIER, ILLINOIS 

spring pigs. may be so handled as to show a 
good gain, .It-has been my practice for many 
years to push the spring pigs from birth 
to. the age of eight. or nine months when 
they are marketed, averaging from 240 to 
300 pounds. A carload of spring pigs, given an 
abundance of continuous pasture through the 
season and fed liberally with grain twice a day, 
and such other varieties of food as can be 
produced on the farm, should make an average 
gain of one pound per day, or 30 pounds per 
month, from birth to-nine months of age. The 
best gain I have made was with.a bunch of 40 
head that made an average gain of 33 pounds 


_ per month, from birth, and at the age of 9 1-3 


months were marketed at an average weight of 
308% pounds. 

By October 1 an even lot of May pigs should 
average. in excess of 100 pounds. For two years 
I have weighed the pigs about October 1 and 
each month thereafter until marketed, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the gain. on the feed 
used. In the first trial I had 77 May pigs, a 
very even lot, which weighed on October 3, an 
average of 103 pounds each. On i.ovember 3 
they were again weighed, averaging 145 pounds, 
making a gain of 42 pounds each during the 
month. December 3 they averaged 188 pounds, 
gaining 43 pounds each for the month. The 
next weighing was January 5, when they aver- 
aged 241 pounds, making a gain of 53 pounds 
each during the last period of 33 days. 


The total gain, per pig, in 94 days was 138 
pounds, being an average gain per day of 1.47 
pounds. Some time previous to the last weigh- 
ing, 16 of the largest and best sows were taken 
out and put on lighter feed. On January 8, four 
butcher pigs were also taken out and the re- 
maining 57 sold, averaging 249 pounds. 

These pigs were then about eight months old, 
all having been farrowed between April 20 antl 
May 20, and made an average gain from birth 
of a little over 30 pounds per month. 

The following year another trial was made 
with 80 head, giving similar results. 

The pigs were fed twice a day with ear corn. 
I gave them all they would eat up clean at each 
meal and come to the next feed with a good 
appetite. And in this particular the feeder must 
be very watchful and see that no pig misses his 
feed and that neither too much nor too little is 
fed. Every scoopful or basket of corn must be 
counted at each meal and if any is left uneaten 
or if the pigs are indifferent about eating, cut 
down the next feed until the right quantity is 
reached. 

On the other hand if the pigs seem still hun- 
gry after their feed is consumed, it should be 
increased. As they grow heavier and larger 
there must be corresponding increase of feed 
from day to day. This matter of regulating the 
quantity of feed so as to keep up a keen appetite 
is of much importance in promoting better di- 
gestion and assimilation of their food and re- 
sults in better gains. 

The change from old to niew corn is made 
slowly by feeding a little new corn as soon as it 
is well dented and gradually increasing the one 
and reducing the other. 

Raw pumpkins are fed as a noonday meal, be- 
ginning with three or four and increasing to all 
the pigs will eat up clean. The greatest value 
of the pumpkin is in its succulence and seeds, 
aiding materially in keeping the digestive or- 
gans in proper condition ané thus keeping the 
pigs healthier. 

Both hogs and pigs are always allowed to run 
in the pasture when being fattened, and never 
shut in pens. I am thoroughly convinced that 
grass and corn are the cheapest and best feeds 
that the farmer can use, but they should, by r% 
means, be the only ones. Rape is a most valu- 
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able forage and when properly managed, will 
supply green feed until December and takes the 
place of grass when the pastures are short in 
the fall. An occasional feed of oats is given 
the pigs and is much relished. Wood ashes 
and salt are kept in a self-feeder where the pigs 
have constant access to them. In the trial 
given above, vetch and rye pasture was used in 
December and clover and soy bean hay was fed 
in the winter. In short, I feed as large a va- 
riety of feeds as possible, but rely upon corn 
and grass as the main factors. 

I do not use condiments or stock foods of any 
kind, believing that a healthy pig has no more 
use for those articles than a healthy man has 
for patent medicines. My experience verifies 
my belief. As winter approaches, the pigs must 
be provided with dry and comfortable sleeping 
places that are not warm enough to cause them 
to sweat or steam. The feeding, floor is open 
to the south and protected by buildings and 
high fences om the west and north so that the 
pigs may have a comfortable place to eat. Com- 
fort has a tremendous lot to do with the profit 
side in winter feeding, for no animal can profit- 
ably put on flesh that eats its meals exposed 
to zero winds or must sleep in a damp bed. 

Water is kept constantly supflied where the 
pigs can drink when, they choose, and is just 
as important in the development of the animal 
body as the food. Cutting down the water sup- 
ply, giving the pig less than his system de- 
mands will reduce his gain at once and is often 
the main cause of failure to get good gains in 
the winter season. Good breeding, good feeding 
and good care are the three essentials in suc- 
cessful hog feeding and one is of no more im- 
portance than the other. 





A FAVORED GRASS IN AUSTRALIA 


Several of the agricultural papers have re- 
ceived an article on Paspalum grass by a man 
who has had success in growing it in Australia. 
In answer to our query concerning it Prof W. J. 
Spillman, author of Farm Grasses of the United 
States, says: ‘The grass referred to is a native 
of our southern states. It is known to botanists 
is Paspalum dilatatum. In a few places in 
Georgia it has found a place on the farm. Out- 
side of these few localities it is of little agri- 
cultural importance in this country. The seed’ 
seems to have been taken from this country to 
Australia, where it has proved a wonderful for- 
age plant. It grows very much larger there 
than here. We have repeatedly distributed seed 
of it, both American grown and Australian 
grown, but there seems to be little chance of its 
becoming an important farm grass in this 
country. 

One of our Australian subscribers, Mr B. Har- 
rison of Burringbar, N S W, writes in support 
of the merits of what is known in his country 
as paspalum grass, indorsing its value to stock 
breeders and dairy farmers. Brief extracts from 
his letter follow: After 12 years’ experience 
this grass, paspalum dilatatum, has become the 
favorite grass with the farmers of the north 
coast of New South Wales, and to dairymen it 
has proved a veritable mine of wealth. It 
produces an immense amount of succulent her- 
bage, which is eagerly relished by all live stock. 
It grows 5 feet to 10 feet high, bears a large 
quantity of seed and thrives well. 

It is described in the new book published by 
Orange Judd Company, Farm Grasses of the 
United States. It is known in the south as 
large water-grass, and is one of the native 
grasses there. “It has recently attracted at- 
tention, particularly for pasture purposes,” 
writes Prof Spillman in this book. “It is ex- 
ceedingly well liked by stock, and furnishes 
abundance of feed on medium to moist soils. 
In the south the stems grow 2% to 3 feet high, 
but are not leafy enough to produce much hay.” 




















MOUNTAIN LAWN DUTCH-BELTED CATTLE 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 

This beautiful herd is in the hands of one of 
the foremost breeders of Dutch-Belted cattle in 
America. The owner, Mr F. R. Sanders is a 
comparatively young man. It was my good 
fortune to meet with Mr Sanders at the last 
fair held at Springfield, Ill. We talked over the 
principles, or at least some of these, that govern 
the breeding of dairy cattle, and I was much 
pleased to learn that Mr Sanders was so fully 
alive to the necessity of maintaining stamina in 
this class of cattle. 

The extreme spareness of form and narrow- 
ness of chest that some dairy breeders allow 
and even encourage, threaten to bring disaster 
to some of the highest producing herds in the 
country. This Mr Sanders is sedulously guard- 
ing against in his work at Mountain Lawn farm 
in New Hampshire. The wonderful cow, Echo 
2d (701), is in this | 
herd. She is a 
phenomenal pro- 
ducer. During six 
years, ending with 
October, 1904, this 
cow made 60,952 
pounds of milk, 
without ever go- 
ing dry. During 
the same time she 
produced seven ~ 
calves, having one 
pair of twinge. 
This record is 
simply marvelous 
and is probably 
unequaled in the 
world’s record of 
milk production 
for so long a pe- 
riod. Of course the plan of forcing cows thus 
is not to be commended for everyday work. 
The object was, in this instance, to attain 
maximum production. Mr Sanders would not 
favor working the average milk producer so 
continuously, because of the influence it would 
have in weakening stamina. 





MAINTAINING STAMINA 


I inquired carefully as to Mr Sanders’ views 
regarding the maintenance of stamina, and 
cheice of a male. With reference to stamina, 
he thinks it necessary in both sexes to give due 
attention to width through the heart, and to 
avoid too much of flatness of rib, that is to 
say, too much of narrowness in the entire ani- 
mal. I know a certain professor of dairying 
at one of our agricultural colleges who teaches 
that narrowness of chest is of no account. 
Think of such teaching amid the blaze of nine- 
teenth century light. 


WHAT MR SANDERS IS SEEKING 

The settled purpose of this rising young breed- 
er is to secure as far as may be the following 
results: A perfect line belt, the more straight 
on its fringes the better; the exclusion of white 
from every other part of the body; as perfect 
a dairy form as is attainable without sacrificing 
the constitution of the animal; shortening the 
limbs a little to bring the body nearer to the 
ground; to use only the highest type of bulls 
that can be secured. 

In selecting a bull, he lars much stress on a 
perfect line belt. He next centers on securing 
constitution. He wants the bull to have width 
through the chest, a straight, strong back and 
good, large hind quarters. He also looks for 
style and carriage, since they are indicative 
of vigor and prepotency. 


THE MARKET FOR BELTED CATTLE 


Mr Sanders states that this is one of the best 
selling breeds to landed proprietors near large 





BREEDING AND FEEDING 


cities. This class 
is rapidly increas- 
ing with the in- 
creasing wealth of 
the country. They 
adorn any land- 
scape, because of 
their peculiar 
color markings. 
They also possess 
high dairy quali- 
ties -and are, 
therefore, highly 
profitable when 
properly man- 
aged. It is to be 
expected, - there- 
fore, that this 
handsome breed 
will become much 
more numerous in 





ECHO Il, 8 YEAR OLD DUTCH BELTED COW 


the Atlantic states in the near future. 
England farms, where the keeping of summer 
boarders has become quite an industry, it is 
recommended that these cattle be kept, not only 
for milk production, but as an additional orna- 
ment to the landscape. 


On New 


RAISING THE STANDARD 

Mr Sanders has been advocating a revision 
of the standard for this breed. He favors lower- 
ing the points allowed for escutcheon in cows 
and raising the same for constitution. He does 
not attach much importance to the size or plac- 
ing of rudimentaries in a bull, and would, there- 
fore, allow nothing on this head, but he would 
give much attention in selecting a bull to the 
character of the udder possessed by his dam. He 
favors certain other modifications which cannot 
be mentioned here. 


ORIGIN OF THE BREED 


This peculiar breed originated in the Neth- 
erlands. They have long been a favorite breed 
among the rich people of those countries. It 
took several centuries of careful breeding to 
establish the color markings as they now are. 
During recent years much attention has cen- 
tered on the perfecting of the color line. But 
since this breed is a favorite with the wealthy 
classes, it does not follow that it is not for the 
average farmer also. These cattle are an excel- 
lent dairy Mreed, and may, therefore, be used in 
the pure or grade form in any dairy. 

The bull, David II, shown herewith, is at the 
head of Mr Sanders’ herd. In 1905, he was first 
and champion at the New York, New Jersey 
and Illinois state fairs. 





All Butter Packages should be sweet and 
clean before butter is placed in them. If this is 
not done, loss will always result. A neat pack- 
age is also exceedingly desirable, as an untidy 
one creates a suspicion of the character of the 
butter. 





THE INTERNATIONAL IN ANTICIPATION 


The International live stock show at Chicago 
the coming week, December 1-8 will exceed any 
of its predecessors. The advance state 
ment issued by Sec W. E. Skinner makes 
it possible to take a glance at the stock 
that will be exhibited. Beginning with 
the cattle department, shorthorns, as would 
naturally be expected, lead in numbers, In the 
breeding classes 319 animals will be shown and 
-in addition 53 fat Shorthorns will compete for 
prizes. The entries come from all over the 
United States. Quebec and Ontario are repre- 
sented. Herefords are second with 145 entries of 
breeding cattle and 28 of fat. The Angus breed- 
ers will be represented with 132 animals in the 
breeding classes and 42 in the fat. These 
cattle come largely from the middle west. 
W. J. Miller of Iowa exhibits 15; W. A. 
McHenry, also of Iowa, 12; A. C. Binnie of lowa 
12; D. Bradfute and Son of Ohio 10; W. N. 
Foster of Indiana 10, and so on. The friends 
of the Red Polls will be pleased to note that 
this breed will have 100 representatives in the 
breeding section and nine in the fat. Four herds 
come from Illinois, three from Ohio, one from 
Iowa, one from Wisconsin and one from Vir- 
ginia. In the Polled Durham division there 
will be 48 in the breeding section and eight in 
the fat section. 

THE SHEEP AND SWINE DIVISION 

The exhibit of sheep is again large, Shrop- 
shires leading with 227 breeding animals and 35 
fat; Rambouillet Merinos 106 breeding animals; 
Cotswolds 44 breeding auimals and 24 fat; Lin- 
colns 36 breeding animals and 28 fat; Dorsets 
51 breeding animals and 12 fat; Hampshires 48 
breeding animals and 15 fat; Oxfords 31 breed- 
ing animals and 16 fat; Southdowns 26 breeding 
animals and 22 fat. In the division devoted to 
grades and crosses there are 113 entries. In this 
section R. J. Stone of Illinois leads with 25, 
while the university of Wisconsin makes a big 
showing with 13. 

As is well known the exhibit of swine this 
year, as last, will be confined to fat animals. A 
few years ago cholera was contracted by a 
number of herds exhibited at the International. 
This led to the elimination of the breeding ani- 
mals from the swine division. Of pure-bred fat 
animals exhibited Duroc-Jerseys lead with 40, 
followed by large Yorkshires 38; Hampshires 
35, Poland-Chinas 33; Tamworths 12, and Berk- 
shires 11. In the grades and crosses of this part 
of the show there are liberal entries, the total 
aggregating 88. 

The horse division is not to be left behind. 
The entries from the leading breeds of Draft 
and Coach horses are liberal. Percherons lead 
with 174, the largest individual exhibitor being 
Dunham and Fletcher of Illinois with 29 head, 
followed by McLaughlin Brothers of Ohio with 
21 head. 
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CONVENIEN CES” 


Farmers’ Experience in Storing Ice 


To determine whether or not farm- 
ers throughout the middle west are 
storing ice to use during hot weath- 
er, this magazine recently  sub- 
mitted a list of questions to readers. 
These were answered quite free- 
ly. The astonishing part of the 
whole proposition is, that while most 
of the farmers admitted that the cost 
of securing ice was not large and that 
the difficulty in putting it up was in- 
significant, only a small percentage 
actually do this work. 

To the question, “How much ice do 
you put up each season?” 190 replied 
that they never put up ice under any 
conditions, and 58 replied that they 
store from 50 cakes to several hun- 
dred tons. In view of the fact that it 
cost almost nothing to build an ice 
house which is effective, the results of 
our inquiry were quite surprising. 

The American Agriculturist has each 
season described ice houses that an- 
swer the purpose, instructing our read- 
ers how to fill them, It certainly is not 
for want of information, but probab- 
ly is due to the fact that ice is not 
‘absolutely necessary for comfort and 
consequently, farmers neglect to se- 
cure it. Last winter, of course, was 
an unusually mild one, and it’ was not 
as easy to get ice as usual. During 
an ordinary season, however, north 
of the Ohio river there is no difficulty 
in getting all the ice needed. 


SOME INTERESTING REPLIES 


The questions brought out some in- 
teresting points. One inquired as to 
the use of refrigerators; 190 replied 
they had no refrigerators and 65 re- 
plied that they used them. An in- 
quiry was also made as to the use of 
a cellar or spring cooling house for a 
refrigerator. To this question 180 re- 
plied that they used a cellar or spring 
and 65 replied that they did not. The 
65 were perhaps using refrigerators. 
As to whether or not a refrigerator 
would be desirable, 130 replied they 
did not have any use for it and 113 
replied they thought it a very good 
thing. The greater number admitted 
that a refrigerator was more conve- 
nient, economical and sanitary than a 
cellar, but probably refrained from 
buying it on account of the cost. 

Among those who put up ice, the 
following amounts were reported: Five 
store 12 tons each; six, 20 tons: three, 
80 tons; four, 25 tons: four, 50 tons; 
one, 26 tons; one, 100 tons; one, 35 
tons; one, 75 tons; three, 10 tons; 
three, 14 tons; one, 40 tons; one, 500 
tons; one, 1200 tons. The last two 
were undoubtedly dealers in ice. 

Ice is bought mostly in small quanti- 
ties, according to E. W. Hardebeck of 
Indiana. It is used chiefly for ice 
cream. Farmers in his locality use 
windmills for forcing the water 
through separators and through trou 
troughs containing milk, cream; but- 
ter, etc. Very few farmers have ice 
houses of their’ own. 

Another Indiana subscriber, Mr 
Hanson Bishop, puts up about 12 wag- 
on loads of ice each season, His ice 
house is 10 feet inside measure; stud- 
dings 2x6 inches and 8 feet high. The 
building is boarded up and down on 
the outside and sealed on the inside 
with %-inch tongue and grooved lum- 
ber. The space between the outside 

ond inside is filled with saw dust. This 
house cost about $30. 


A CO-OPERATIVE ICE HOUSE 


Near Ft Wayne, Ind, William Mey- 
er describes an ice house on the farm 
of a neighbor. It seems this ice house 
is designed to be drawn upon by the 
surrounding neighborhood. It is 20x 
40 feet and 16 feet high to.the eaves. 
The frame is made of 6-inch studding. 
These studding afe lined on the in- 
side and covered on the outside with 
boards. The space between is filled 
with sawdust. It cost about $75. It 
is filled each year with 15 to 20 tons 
of ice and this serves four-to five 
| farmers. The neighbors who use ice 
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ELEVATION OF ICE HOUSE 


CROSS SECTION OF ICE HOUSE 


Herewith are two cuts of a sug- 
gestive pasture, from the useful little 
book, The Ice Crop, by T. L. Hiles, 
published by Orange Judd Company. 
The outlines indicate the wall and 
roof arrangement of an inexpensive 
ice house, with ventilator in roof. 





from this house unite in filling it. 
They thus get their ice at a very low 
cost. Mr Meyer considers a clean, 
well-ventilated, cool cellar very sat- 
isfactory for the ordinary farmer, 
when it comes to keeping food'in good 
condition. 


Modern Water Distribution on Farms 


It is easily possible under present 
conditions for the farmer to have as 
satisfactory water supply as the man 
who lives in the city or village. True, 
a farm water supply requires individ- 
ual attention, but with wind pump, 
gasoline engine and water distributing 
devices, there is no reason why there 
should not be a bath room in every 
farm home, running water in every 
room, water easily available for wash-: 
ing buggies, carriages, etc, and plenty 
of water in case of fire. 

There are several good wdys of in- 
stalling a water supply, the cheapest 
being to dam up a spring or brook 
that is higher than the house, and 
then let the water come down by grav- 
ity. The cost of this, outside of the 
labor, is merely a matter of piping, 
The opportunities for using this plan, 
however, are very rare, as water can 
seldom be obtained from a higher 
level. 

Another. very simple means is to 
have a pump in the kitchen, at the 
cellar, or a well by which water may 
be forced into an attic tank. From 
this tank the water is delivered by 
gravity pressure to the kitchen. The 
weak points in this are the danger of 
freezing in the winter and the fact that 
the water becomes very warm in the 
summer. Further than that, the 
weight of the tank in the winter fre- 
quently does much damage to the 
light frames of an ordinary farm 
building. The -;water is conducted 
from this tank to all parts of the 
house and is thoroughly satisfactory. 

During recent years the pneumatic 
water systéms have been placed on 
the market and are rapidly becoming 
very popular. The main features of 
the pneumatic or air pressure system 
is a pressure tank which is located 
in the cellar, or buried in the ground, 
so that freezing will not be possible. 
The water is pumped into this tank in 
the usual way. Pumping the water 
compresses it and ft is forced out 
wherever wanted. The pressure can 
be regulated by pumping, so that if a 
heavy stream is wanted, a little ad- 
ditional pumping will provide it. 

This method is entirely practical 
and has several features which com- 





mend it for special consideration. 1; 
is protected against frost in the wip 
ter and the water does not becoma 
warm in the summer. There is jy 
danger of cracking the ceilings ang 
the several objections to the overheag 
tanks are avoided. Then, too, a great. 
er pressure of water can be obtain, a, 
insuring very good fire protection 


Where a small amount of water js 
required and where the water is taken 
from a shallow well or cistern, the 
hand pump is satisfactory. Where 
the source of supply is a deep well, 
and where a large amount of water is 
desired, some power should be used 
for pumping. The most common form 
of ‘pumping power is the windmi!) 
They have been so generally used on 
farms that reference to them is alinos 
unnecessary. Possessing, as they do, 
both advantages and disadvantages, 
the net result is satisfaction. 

Where there is a flowing spring, 
with a good head of water, a hydraulic 
ram is a good form of pumping power 
to install.. It is entirely automatic 
and the cost of the ram is nominal. 
The force of the water operates it. 
A great excess of water is necessary 
as about six to ten gallons of water is 
used to every gallon pumped. 

Another and very generally used 
method which obviates hand labor 
the pump, run ly some kind of an en- 
gine, such as gasoline or hot air. The 
hot air engine is very widely used and 
its great recommendation is its sim- 
plicity. As its name implies, it is op- 
erated by the expansion otf heated air 
Anyone who can build a fire, can op- 
erate a hot air engine; and the fuel 
may be either wood, kerosene, oil, 
gas, gasoline, or, in fact, anything that 
will burn. 

Within recent years, the gasoline en- 
gine has become immensely popular. 
A small gasoline engine on the farm 
will not only furnish power to run 
a pump, but will also enable the farm- 
er to have power to operate churns, 
feed cutters, wood saws, or for any 
purpose where power is desirable. The 
gasoline engine is generally given pref- 
erence to the hot air engine, because 
of the lower cost. The operation of a 
gasoline engine is a comparatively 
simple matter and can be readily 
learned by anyone at all familiar with 
machinery. 

The summary of the farm water 
supply is this: If a well, cistern, 
spring or brook is nearby, a farm 
house can be completely equipped 
with a water supply by means of a 
storage tank, pump and power for 
pumping. The storage tank to be used 
will depend upon what is preferred 
after carefully considering the ob- 
jections of each kind. The pump vill 
depend upon the amount of water to 
be used, the nature of the source of 
supply and whether the power is de- 
sired for any other purpose or not. 
The plumbing system will be about 
the same in each case and similar to 
plumbing systems in the city. 
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What the Great West Needs—It is 
amazing to note the business oppor- 
tunities in the great states of Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
ete. The Union Pacific railroad has 
issued a book called Business oppor- 
tunities and other important informa- 
tion, which shows the commercial 
needs of the 466 towns in the above 
mentioned states. They are all pros- 
perous and offer exceptional oppor- 
tunities to the young man with push 
and a little money to invest. These are 
the places in which to start in busi- 
ness for oneself on a small seale and 
grow with the town and surrounding 
country. Any young man with com- 
mon business sense can make his liv- 
ing very easily in this country,,and 4 
good living at that, with small capi- 
tal to start. The Union Pacific pas- 
senger representatives all over the 
country are being flooded with re- 
quests for this book, But that's to be 
expected—Americans were ever wite- 
awake. to opportunity. 
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The Increased Cost of Living 


prices of staples have within the 
recent past shown further slight ad- 
vance, this practically establishing a 
high record. Compared with the pe- 
riod of great depression in 1896, or 
ten years ago, commodity prices are 
now something like 50% higher. This 
js shown in the index numbers com- 
piled by Bradstreets’, indicating the 
movement of prices covering a long 
jist of articles. 

The index number under date of 
November 1, 1906, was 8.7409, com- 
pared with 8.5480 one month earlier, 
and with 5.7019 on July 1, 1896. This 
index figure, which is wholly com- 
parative, covers. groups of commodi- 
ties, including breadstuffs, live stock, 
provisions, fruits, textiles, metals, 
coal, naval stores, building materials, 
etc, It affords comment on the in- 
creased cost of living now, compared 
with a few years ago. It of course 
has its bearing on the purchasing 
power of wage earners of all classes 
who are consumers of farm products, 


Are Your Feet Cold—lIt is a personal 
question, but then it is a personal 
matter with nearly every farmer who 
has to do outdoor work in winter. 
Of course, the only secret of warm 
feet is warm footwear, and it is a 
problem to know just what is going 
to prove really warm. It is a prob- 
lem which has been scientifically stud- 
jed by the Grand Rapids Felt Boot 
company, with the result that they 
have produced the Fyply-Knit winter 
boots. These have been made sani- 
tary, being porous, so that the feet 
will keep dry and warm, They are so 
made that the rubbers fit closely, 
forming snow excluders. By the way, 
there is a method of treatment in the 
eare of knit and rubber boots which is 
well worth knowing. If you will write 
to the Grand Rapids Felt Boot Co, 
Dept “O,” Grand Rapids Mich, men- 
tioning this journal, they will send 
you, free, a booklet which will save 
you money. It is entitled, How to Se- 
cure and Care for Knit Boots and 
Rubbers and Rubber Boots. 
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Farmer Jones: Neighbor Smith 
looks worried. I wonder what the 
trouble is. 


Farmer Brown: His only son thinks 
he can play the races, and his only 
daughter thinks she can play the 
piano. 








An Element of Danger in Prosperity 





I would like to know how much of 
our immense increase in the currency 
supply consists of gold coin, how much 
in coined silver, and how much in 
bank notes. Are we not playing the 
old greenback game over again on bor- 
rowed money and inflated currency? 
I think some enlightenment along this 
line will help me and other of your 
readers.—[D. L. Rhone, Pennsylvania. 

True, the per capita circulation of 
mongy in the United States has in- 
creased steadily during the past 25 
years, jumping from $19.41 per capi- 
ta in 1880 to $32.42 in 1906, The ag- 
gregate circulation in that time in- 
creased from $973,382,000 to $2,744,- 
483,000, the gain amounting to 180%. 
During the same period the total cir- 
culation of coined gold, gold bullion, 
and gold certificates enlarged 400%, 
that of coined silver, silver certificates 
and subsidiary silver over 700% and 
United States and bank notes 30%. The 
increase in per capita circulation the 
past ten years, amounting to 40%, 
is In accordance with’ the advance in 
cost of living, the price of silver, and 
ef labor. 

However, there is an unfavorable 
side to the present financial situation 
of the country, this being such as to 
necessitate strict regulations for its 
remedy. This is in the matter of na- 
tional bank reserves. In 1880 the ag- 
gregate reserve of national banks 
amounted to 33% of total deposits, but 
the ratio of reserve has been drifting 
downward with alarming rapidity in 
recent years, until in 1906 the showing 
is by no means encouraging, present 
reserves amounting to only 20% of 
aggregate deposits. In 1880 gold coin 
and gold certificates held by national 
banks constituted 10% of total depos- 
its, while in 1906 they amount to 
less than 8%. 

A leading New York commercial 
journal commenting on the situation 
in a recent issue said, “that excessive 
inflation is in progress is conceded. 
In November, 1905, combined national 
banks of this country had gross lia- 
bilities of $7,563,000,000. This was ap- 
proximately $9.36 of liabilities and 
$4.93 of individual deposits to every 
$1 of capital employed in the business. 
In September, 1906, liabilities had 
jumped in excess of $8,000,000,000, 
equivalent to $9.60 of liabilities and 
$5.03 of individual deposits to each 





TROLLEY EXPRESS CAR HANDLING PRODUCE AND MERCHANDISE’ 


} The trolley express is cutting considerable figure in shipping farm prod- 
uce and other merchandise in ‘the way of short hauls. The number of these 
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Systems is increasing with the spread of trolley service. 

the electric lines covering the central, middle and eastern states has 
n alluded to in these columns. The photograph. here reproduced affords 
a of the interior of a trolley express car on an eastern street-railway 


The net work 


line, this available to farmers who ship products such as milk, vegetables, 


Small fruits, ete, into the wholesale markets. 


however, is only in its beginnings. 


The business as a whole, 
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POTASH 



















= in the soil puts corn on the 
=f stalk and money in the bank 
-- 
‘sos The natural process of plant growth 























is simply one of chemical conversion. 
= Potash, the raw material, is cheap; but when 
converted by nature into corn, it is 
valuable. The use of Potash is not 


x > an expense, but an investment. 
Write to-day for our free booklet “Plant Food." 
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GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York 






































Re ee et mee Peet My since Catan Sane 
City Water Service in your Farm Home 


A satisfactory water supply makes life on the farm worth living. It is now possible to 
have a supply equal to that offered by a city water works system. You may have plenty of 
water delivered under strong pressure to your bath room, kitchen, laundry, —anywhere. 
This service is | ney if you install The Kewanee Water System. 

There will be no unsightly elevated tanks, no leaking attic reservoirs, nothing to freeze 
up. Itis a purely pneumatic system—everything underground or in the cellar. 

Over five thousand Kewanee Outfits now in successful operation. £ outhit giving 
perfect service. Write for catalog No.12. Explains everything. Free if you mention this paper 


Kewanee Water Supply Co. Drawer O, Kewanee, Il. . 
bought for spotcash. 10 to 50% more money 
to sell ; Write for Price List, Market Report, bo 
HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS’ GUIDE * s:53°° 
here and howto huntandtrap. Price 8: 00. To our Ship- | 
































eS = 
Skins, HORSE ti DES 
and CATTLE 
for you to ship Raw Furs and Hides to us than 
Best thing on the subject ever written. Illustrating Animals. 


@nd all other kinde of RAW FURS 
at home. and about our 
pages leather bound. All about trapping, kinds of Tr Pe Decoys Trap- 


pers . 
pers, $1.25. ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 78 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















machine that NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 
ins Gun povpsetion, Profitable Dairying 
EMPIRE KING, and _ By CL. Peck , 
ORCHARD MONARCH < Reet See deh Sete | 


an things. The treatment of the entire subject is thoroughly 
these Practical, being principally a description of the 
methods practiced by the author, and which after 
a lifetime of experience and study he has found 
most advantageous. Separate chapters are devot- 
ed to the importance of the dairy, physiology and 
secretion of milk, future of dairying, dairy 
breeds, selection of a breed, the dairy cow and 
the dairy sire, dairy standard, care and feed 
of the dairy cow, care of the calf, tailking, 
when to have cows come fresh, feeds and their 
Value, care of the milk, device for ripening 
cream, churning, marketing dairy butter, the 
dziry barn, silo and silage, miscellaneous topics, 
necessary appliances, general hints, dairy rem- 
edics, A specially valuable part of this book 
consists of a minute description of the far- 
famed model da‘ry farm of Rev J. D. Detrich, 
near Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm of 15 
tl pau ago could not maintain 
orse cows, there are now kept 
igateere. i & —4 | | @ dairy cattle, in addition to two horses. All 
World's Fair. the 
36th & iron Sts., Chieage — 
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oe on spraying, formulas, 
FIELD FORCE PUMP ©00., Nol0 11th St. Elmira, N.Y. 













iol Rofg, $80 Pr 10 Su 


and economical roof cov ing tor Houses, 
Barns. Sheds etc. FREIGHT PAID TO 
ALL POINTS EAST OF COLORADO. 
except Oklahoma, Indian Territory and 
Texas. Prices to other points on appli- 
cation. At this price, we furnish our 
No. 15 Fiat Sheets, 2 ft-a2 ft. At $1.60, we furnish the 
same in corre ‘like-illustration. We can also far- 
nish this roofing in 6 ft. and 8 ft. lengths at an advance 
et : are. Ask for our FREE Illostrated 500- 
.B. F. 25 on Lomber, Roofing, 
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the Fifty Million Dollar 8t. 
Chicage House Wrecking Co., 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Wenerch Machinery Co., Roow 159, 39 Cortlandt St.,tee eh |ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 


























SPENCER’S HERCULES Larce bale. five 
capacity 4 tons an hour, or no sale. 

ery strong. No jumpers required. Send 
catalogue. In writing mention this paper. 


J. Ae SPENCER, DWIGHT, ILL. 














CRIND YOUR STOCK FEED 


It's @ paying investment, and you ° 
can make it an even better invest- 
i} ment by grinding for your neigh 
Our French Buhr Stone Mill lasts a 
lifetime without repairs, Also grinds 
i} the highest grade corn 
i} ham or buckwheat four, A boy can 
run it, Write for 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
1282 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
America s Leading Fiour Mill Buiiders. Estab, 1951 





























Try Before Buying << 


for a free trial of 30 days. == 
Rade uebeutes acent of money a. . 
mor bind Wea 
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pereval ‘est. 
‘Your money back if your vehicle does not stayright. $26,000 
bank deposit back of this pledge. = Write for big catalog. 


The Anderton Mig. Co., 16 Third Si., 


DRAG SAWS 


HARDER BFE CO., 
Box 18, Cobloskill, X,Y. 


W. L..DOUCGLAS 
$3.50 &*3.00 Shoes 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
W.LDougias $4 Gilt Edge line 
cannotboequa!ledatany price 











Han@ and eelf feed, adapted to 
stcam or gasoline engine, or horse 
tread oraweep power. Capacity 
30 to 50 cords @ day. Send for 
circular. 
















At Me Douglas’ Job- 
ve ug: 

hing Tfonse is the most 
co.uplote in this country 
Send for Catalog 














to $1.25. 
Missee’ & 
W. L, Douglas Women’s, Misses and | 
<hildren’s shoes; for style, fit and wear 
they excel other makes. 
il could. take you into my large 


@actories at Brockton, Mass.,and show 











| of this country showed 





tyou how carefully W.L. Douglas shoes 

are made, you would then understand 

why they hold their shape, fit better, 

ewear longer, and are of greater value | 

than any other a make. nen 
Wherever you e, you can » 

is stam: 
me A." h-, agian nie 
and inferior 


shoes. Take no substi 
tute. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes 
insist them. 


fast Color Eyelets used; they wif not wear brassy. | 
« Write for fhiustratet Catalog of Fall Styles. 
W. l., DOUGLAS, Dept. ¥, Brockton, Mass. — 


$1 of capital. It is now well .recog- 

nized in Washington that the system 

of oversight employed in bank exam- 

ination is faulty in a high degree.” 

GOLD AND: SILVER PRODUCTION OF WORBLD 
{In millions. ] 


Gold Value Silver Com’l Coi’ng 
Yr ounces dollars ounces value value 
1905 ..18 376 15 $95 $204 
1904 ..17 wie 168 97 217 
1903 ..15 325 167 90 217 
1902 ..14 295 166 88 216 
1901 ..13 262 173 103 224 
1900 ..12 254 173 «©6107 224 
1895 .. 9 198 167 109 216 
1890 .. 5 118 12 131 163 
1885... 108 91 97 118 
1880 106 74 85 97 


In viewing the situation, due allow- 


ance must be made for the fact that. 


much of the inflation in deposits and 
loans of national banks is normal, be- 
ing the direct result of good crops and 
high water mark of business prosper- 
ity. Speaking of aggregate inflation, 
it might be mentioned that the index 
number for prices of commodities ad- 
vanced 5% from October, 1905, to 
October, 1906. However, the figures 
shown above are no doubt running 
in the wrong direction, and conditions 
are such as to warrant extreme cau- 
tion on the part of official interests 
in this country, not so much in the 
fear..of a financial crash as to pre- 
vent such an occurrence. 


NATIONAL BANK STATEMENTS. 
[Conditions on Oct 1, 1880-1885, and 


on June 30 for succeeding years in 
round millions. ] 


Gold coin 

Re- and gold 

Year Deposits’ serve held certificates 
1880 ... $968 "$323 $101 
1885 ...1,248 415 163 
1890 ...1,735 473 151 
1895 ...2,022 627 171 
1900 ...3,173 925 295 
1901 ...3,609 1,010 302 
1902 ...3,862 863 323 
1903 .:.3,817 842 805 
1904 ...4,184 965 e291 
1905 ...4,611 999 380 
1906 ...4,819 1,033 381 


There is apparently no ground for 
any apprehension over the country 
drifting back to a greenback basis. 
Rather the reverse is true, for the 
subjoined tables show that during the 
past 10 years the circulation of gold, 
gold certificates and gold bullion has 
increased 120%, while circulation of 
coined silver and silver certificates 
gained nearly 50%, and circulation of 
United States and. bank notes only 
40%. Explanatory of this, it should 
be borne in mind that the world’s 
production of gold has increaséd more 
than threefold during the past 25 
years, while the world’s silver pro- 
duction has only doubled in the same 
period. 

THE U S MONEY SUPPLY 
[In round millions. ] 
Coi’d gold, Coi’d sil’r U S 


bullion cert’cates and 


and cer- sub’diary bank Total Per 


July 1 tificates silver notes circulation capita 
706 .$1,19 $660 $892 $2,744 $32.42 
705 . 1,143 630 822 2,506 31.19 
04 . 1,111 628 781 2,521 3).89 
"03 . 1,000 619 756 2.376 29.42 
02. OF 601 709 2249 «238.43 
01. 876 575 T22 2.175 27.98 
00. 811 SO 693 2035 26.04 
95. 5&2 43 641 1,601 23.2) 
0. 505 407 516 1,429 22.82 
"85. 468 184 639 1,292 23.02 
sO. 233 74 665 973 19.41 





Silk Industry Growing—In its last 
semi-annual report the Silk associa- 
tion of America estimated that mills 
a consuming 
capacity in 1905 of 15,600,000 pounds 
raw. silk. It is claimed the world’s 
supply of raw silk has almost doubled 
in the past 30 years. In 1904-5 China 
furnished 26.7% of the total, America 
buying about one-fifth of this output. 
Japan furnished 29.8% of the world’s 
total supply, Italy 25.7%, and France 
3%. The United States is a liberal 
buyer from all these nations, This 
country, in spite of various attempts 
to encourage silk cocoon production, 
does not figure in the world’s com- 
mercial output. 


FARM AND FOREST 


Value of Forest Products 


A rough estimate of the quality and 
value in first hands of the yearly out- 
put of the forests, according to R. S. 
Kellogg of the United States forest 
service, is as follows: 35 billion feet 
of lumber at $15 per M, $525,000,000; 
200 million cords of fire wood at $2 
per cord, $400,000,000; 75 million 
hewed cross ties at 40c, $30,000,000; 
cooperage stock $25,000,000; laths and 
shingles, $25,000,000; turpentine and 
rosin, $25,000,000; 3 million cords, pulp 
wood at $5 per cord, $15,000,000; 1 
million cords tanbark at $5 per cord, 
$5,000,000; mine timbers and other 
products, $50,000,000; the enormous 
total being $1,100,000,000. 

Rapid as has been the increase in 
population, the increase in lumber 
consumed has been still more rapid. 
However, the indications are that the 
maximum output of forest products 
has been reached for the country as 
a whole, and that before long there 
will be a marked decline in quantity 
with corresponding increase in value. 
It is obvious in the light of these facts 
that the sooner scientific methods are 
applied in the harvesting of forest 
products, the better. The waste, to 
say nothing of the damage to cut over 
lands, has been enormous. 

Time was when white pine consti- 
tuted one-half the lumber cut of the 
United States. In 1905 it was only 
15%. Yellow pine is now furnishing 
about 35% of our lumber, and red fir 
about 18%. Mr Kellogg calls attention 
to the fact that every part of a tree is 
intrinsically capable of utilization. As 
it is today in the majority of lumber 
camps, tops, lops, crooked logs and 
high stumps are left to burn or decay 
in the woods, and slabs and edgings 
and trimmings are fed into the burner 
in the mill. Economical forestry 
methods do away with much of this 


Alfalfa Experiences 


VAN NORMAN 








Important 


PROF H. FE, 





The alfalfa question aroused so 
much interest at the recent meeting 
of the Pennsylvania breeders’ associa- 
tion, that ex-Gov Hoard of Wisconsin 
substituted further discussion of al- 
falfa for his talk on The man behind 
the cow. With the following ration, 
he said it cost him $32.60 a year, al- 
lowing $6 for the pasture, to keep 
his cows: ‘Three pounds bran, one 
pound gluten, 35 pounds good silage, 
10 pounds alfalfa hay. The addition 
of alfalfa cut the grain ration in half. 
He said that for his working horses, 
he uses the first cutting of alfalfa and 
12 pounds alfalfa hay and eight ears 
corn. His horses are kept in splen- 
did working condition. To the brood 
sows during the period of gestation, 
he feeds nothing but second or third 
cutting alfalfa hay and what water 
they want to drink; that since he 
has been following this practice, the 
pigs always come strong and healthy; 
that from eight sows he raised 76 pigs. 

Wisconsin has 800 students from the 
agricultural college who are growing 
and studying alfalfa in relation to 
Wisconsin ‘conditions. In his neigh- 
borhood there is already seed ordered 
te sow over 3000 acres this season. He 
advocates 25 pounds seed to the acre 
as it makes a thicker stand and a 
finer hay; stems will not be as coarse. 
He disapproves of sowing alfalfa and 
clover: together, but said the addition 
of two pounds alfalfa seed with red 
clover will put the ground in shape 
for a subsequent successful alfalfa 
crop. Red ciover, if clipped every 
year before any of it goes to seed, 
and then top-dressed, may be grown 
for many years. He referred to one 
field of nine years standing. 

Beware of the alfalfa seed that does 
not germinate. To test, use a com- 
mon tin pie plate, with a circle of 
cheesecloth, a %-inch layer of com- 
mon cotton batting, another circle of 
cheesecloth. Count 100 alfalfa seeds, 
cover with cheesecloth circle, make 
damp with water, turn over another 
pie tin, keep the whole mcist for four 








or five days and count the secds that 
germinate. If 90 to 95% seeds do hot 
germinate, the seed should be discarq. 
ed, or enough more of it sown to 
make up for the inferior seed. 

Relative to curing, he said: Dry. 
ing hay is not necessarily curing it 
As soon as it is dry enough to rake 
throw into windrows; then put int 
100-pound cocks, cap with the cap 
made of A sheeting with washer nuts 
at the four corners, washers weighing 
40 pounds to the 100. Every 48 hours 
the cocks should be moved; two men 
each with a pitchfork will take but 
2 moment for this.. If not moved 
the alfalfa is killed under them. It 
may take from three days to ten days 
to cure in the cocks, depending on the 
weather. Leave the cocks open to the 
air an hour or two before hauling jp. 
to the barn, when opening, throw four 
together, as this saves much tramp. 
ing of the field where every wheel. 
mark is apparent. Never pasture yn- 
der any circumstances, with any class 
of stock. Never plow up alfalfa that 
looks bad the first year or two. In 
Wisconsin we never cut the fourth 
crop, but leave it to protect the roots, 
no matter how big it gets. 





Tests with Forage Crops 
PROF J. W. PINCUS, BARON DE 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, NEW 


HIRSCH 
J ERSEY 





Besides cowpeas, which I described 
in a recent number of the American 
Agriculturist, we grow soy beans, vel- 
vet beans, kafir corn, dhourra, sor- 
ghum and teosinte. Soy beans and 
velvet beans belong to the same fam- 
ily as cowpeas, namely, legumes, while 
all the others belong to the same class 


as corn-grass family. Soy beans re. 
semble the cowpeas, but the seed is 
more round, ustally somewhat like 


the field pea. The plant grows more 
erect, and for this reason many farm- 
ers prefer it to cowpeas. The stem of 
the soy bean, however, is much more 
woody, and, in general, our cattle do 
not eat it as readily as cowpeas. It 
is planted the same as cowpeas, but 


it is a little more hardy and is there- 
fore recommended for northern lati- 
tude. 


The velvet bean Is an _ excellent 


climber. When planted with corn, it 
completely envelops the corn plant 
The seed of the velvet bean is very 
large and expensive. During the lasttwo 
or three years, it germinated very 
poorly on our place. I would be cau- 


tious in planting it on large areas. It 
never produces seeds in this latitude, 
but I have seen a few blossom. Be 
sides producing kafir corn broadcast 


with cowpeas, we have grow it, as 
well as dhourra, sorghum and teosinte 
in drills 3% feet apart. The secds of 
kafir corn and dhourra are very much 
alike. In fact, the plants of kafir 


corn, dhourra and sorghum resemble 
each other so much, that unless care- 
fully examined, a person will not 
notice any difference. There are two 
varieties of kafir corn, the white and 
the red. 4 

These forage crops were grown on 
one-twentieth-acre plots. The yield 
was as follows: Red kafir corn, Si 
pounds, or at the rate of 8% tons per 
acre; white kafir corn, 915 pounds, or 
9 tons per acre; sorghum, 785 pounds, 
or about 8 tons per acre; dhourra, 
1100 pounds, or 11 tons per acre; ted- 
sinte, 2050 pounds, or 20% tons per 
acre. The latter gave the heaviest 
yield. It resembles corn, but it suckers 
profusely. We planted it by hand in 
drills: 3% feet apart and about 2% 
feet apart in the drills. The seeds 
are very small and very hard and slow 
in coming up. The plant grows slow- 
ly at first, but afterward produces al 
abundance of succulent leaves. A* 
there are no heavy stalks, cows relish 
it, There is not much waste in feed- 
ing teosinte. It has never blossomed 
with us. 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’! 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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CABBAGE FOR NORTHERN MARKETS 
is grown in southern Florida quite ex- 
tensively. The picture shown above 
was taken March 14 at Palmetto, Fla. 
Cabbage is cut and trimmed, packed 
in crates as here shown and shipped 
to northern markets. 








Pruning Apple Trees 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





The pruning of apple trees, like the 
training of children, should begin early 
and wisely. 
being formed. A triangular head, that 
is, a head formed by three leading 
branches, is usually preferred. One 
formed by two branches is more liable 
to split the trunk open from the ex- 
cess of fruit which is sometimes borne. 

Pruning should be continuous during 
the early years of the growth of the 
tree, that is, it should be done as of- 
ten at least as once a year. When 
done thus regularly, but few large 
limbs will ever be removed. The plan 
of allowing young trees to go for years 
without pruning and of then allowing 
some irresponsible professional pruner 
to go in and cut and slash, thus re- 
moving, it may be one-third of the 
top, is simply barbarous. It is wholly 
unnecessary. Neglect of pruning and 
then over-pruning are among the 
great sins of the orchardist. Ordi- 
narily, all trees do not need much 
more pruning than that which con- 
sists in removing dead wood. 

In the northwestern states, the 
proper pruning of trees differs mate- 
rially from methods that are consid- 
ered orthodox in the east. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to head the trees low. 
This is necessary to lessen the lia- 
bility of the wind to break off the 
trunk and to blow off the fruit. It 
also lessens the liability to injury from 
sun scald, since the short trunk is 
more easily protected than the long 
one. 

Severe pruning is also relatively 
more injurious in the northwest. The 
danger would seem to be greater to 
injury to the tree where wounds are 
made. In fact, pruning apple trees 
in the northwest after they have been 
nicely started, consists more in thin- 
ning and removing dead wood than in 
pruning as the term is understood in 
the east. This would seem to hold 
true of all kinds of fruit trees in the 
northwest. 

os 


To Save in the Kitchen—Arrange- 
ments have been made by which every 
weman reader who mentions this jour- 
nal can secure a valuable cook book, 
The Enterprising Housekeeper, sim- 
ply by sending her name and address 
to the Enterprise Manufacturing Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa, asking that it 
be sent to her. This book gives over 
200 recipes for delicious and econom- 
ical dishes that will be appreciated at 
any table. Labor in the kitchen is 
made lighter by the use of the En- 
terprise meat and food choppers and 
othe r well-known Enterprise machines. 
so woman realizes how much unnec- 
essary work she has been doing, and 
how easily she could avoid it, until 
she learns how little the various styles 
of these choppers cost, and the sur- 
prising amount of work they will ac- 
complish. Every. reader of this paper 
should have one of these little books, 

nd it will be well to get requests in 
as soon as possible. 








We have been subscribers to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for years and could 
not do without the paper. It has helped 
us In many ways.—[Mrs John A. Good- 
man, Todd County, Ky. 


It is then that the top is ~ 





The Eldorado B 


J. L. HERBST MONROE COUNTY, WIS 


Eldorado ranks with us as one of 
the leading blackberries as a money 
maker. It has been tested in this 
section on a large and small scale and 
has given satisfaction generally. In 
this locality it is given winter pro- 
tection the same as other cane fruits. 
Some state that it needs no winter 
protection but to get the best results 
it must be laid down and covered 
throuchout the winter. It is a strong, 
healthy and vigorous grower and in 
this trait is much better than An- 
cient Briton. 

The fruit is of good size, of the best 
quality and the best of shippers. The 
fruit does not ripen all at one time 
like the Snyder but can be picked for 
three weeks and longer. The last ber- 
ries being as good as the first. It 
matures all its fruit being unlike the 
Briton which is inclined to blight. 

One grower in this section says that 
he sees no difference in the yielding 
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ELDORADO BLACKBERRIES 
qualities of Ancient Briton and El- 
dorado. Another man who is growing 
both varieties quite extensively favors 
the Eldorado. His soil is a heavy clay. 
The accompanying halftone does not 
do justice to the berry, as the pho- 
tograph was taken after they had been 
picked nearly two weeks. 


——_ 


Does Mulching Strawberries Pay— 
In my experience I find that to be sure 
of even a small patch, one should 
mulch. Some winters when the snow 
is; deep and lasting the damage to un- 
mulched plants might not be severe. 
Last winter unmulched berries were 
almost a failure. I left a small area 
unmulched and by spring nearly all 
the leaves were dead and the roots 
badly heaved. They bore a little ear- 
lier, but fewer and smaller berries. 
Clean wheat straw is most satisfac- 
tory, and if it is a little old all the 
better as it will break up better dur- 
ing the picking season. I tried a littie 
spoiled hay once thinking the seed too 
immature to grow, but will never do it 
again.—[S. B. Hartman, Michigan. 








Apples to China—<According to con- 
sular advices, the question of shipping 
apples to China is almost wholly one 
of cold storage. Last year a Hong 
Kong firm handled some Canadian 
apples to advantage. The Chinese 
have no native apples except small 
crabs, and as the nation is eager for 
such fruits as mango, lichee, etc, it 
is believed the inhabitants would take 
kindly to American apples were they 
educated to the fruit. 


TREE AND SMALL FRUITS 





GINCE way back in the Seventies, 





ravages of rain, wind, sun and fire. 


CAREYS “tixr ROOFING, 


should not be confused with the many inferior composition A 
roofings On the market. Carey's is the only composition roof- 
ing applied as casily in winter as in summer, since it is fexible 
in thecoldest weather, requiring no heating. It is adapted to 
flat or steep surfaces, and may be applied over old shingle or 


metal roo{s, without removing same, 


Carer's Roortre is composed of our all-wool felt, our highly 
tempered Asphalt Compound, best buriap and our fire-proof cement. 5 
No other roofing has tho feature of Carey's Patent Lap, which covers 
unsichtly nail-heads, and insures a neat, smooth, water-proof, wind- 
proof union of sheet to sheet and roofing to roof-board. 


Bold from nearby shipping points, Insuring lowest 
freight rates. Write for FREE Sample and Booklet. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. (Est. 1873) 
Cincinnati, O. 


‘25 Wayne Ave. 


progressive farmers and stockmen : 
all over the United States and Canada have 
used Carey’s Roortne and endorsed it as the 
very best protection against heat, cold, and the 
































Farms That Grow 
“Ho. | HARD” WHEAT 


MF 














jh are situated in the Cana- 
dian W ome- 


FREE: by every 
settler willing and able to 
comply with the Home- 
stead Regulations. 
During the present ycar a 
large portion of 
New Wheat-Crow- 
’ ing Territory 
has been made accessible to mar- 
kets by the railway construction 
that has been pushed forward so 
vigorously by the three great Rail- 
way Companies. Grain-growing, 
mixed a and are 
alties. 





the great spec 
For li ti rose 
Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, 
or THOS. DUNCAK. 
Syracuse Bank wy 
Syracuse, New York 
Mention this Paper. 


















GOCS LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY 60 
SELLS ron SIXTY 


GILSON 


GASOLENE 





GILSON MFG. CO.37 





American Machine. Made Guns 


Barreled at + + $3.75, $4.50, $5.00 and $6.50 
Double Barreled - - $9.50, $12.00, $14.00 and $16.00 
Double Barreled Hammeriess 617.50 and $25.00 
Best Medium Priced Guns made. Write for catalogue. 


POWERS & WILLIAMS, Streator, Il. 





Cutaway Tools for Large Hay Crops. 
Three of Clark’s Intense Cultivators produced 
this year on 14 1-2 acres, 102 tons of well dried Alfalfa 
Timothy & Redtop hay. If you want to know how 


enclose a 2c stamp to Geo. M. Clark. Higganum.Conn 
DRILLING & 








We lll ercseccrinc wicunees 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. | 





TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


BY THOMAS SHAW, This is the first book 
published which treats on the growth, cultiva- 
ti and treatment of clovers as applicable to 
all parts of the United States and Canada, and 
which takes up the entire subject in a syste- 
matic way and consecutive sequence, The im- 
portance of clover in the economy of the tarm 
is so great that an exhaustive work on this 
subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students 
in agriculture as well as by all who are inter- 


ested in the tilling of the soil. Illustrated. 
5x8 inches, 337 pages. Cloth, net............ $1.00 
Profitabie Dairying 


RY C, L. PECK. A practical guide to me- 
cessful dairy management. The treatment of 
the entire subject is thoroughly practica), being 
principally a description of the methods prac- 
ticed by the author. A specially valuable part 
of this book consists of a minute description 
of the far-famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D, 
Detrich, near Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm 
of 15 acres, which 20 years ago could not main- 
tain one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
27 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses. All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, etc, necessary for 
these animals are grown on these 15 acres, more 


than most farmers could accomplish on one 
hundred acres, TIilustrated. 5x7 inches. 200 
pages, Cloth. Price ...,..... Coeccececerccces $0.75 


Diseases of Swine 


BY DR R. A. ORATIG, professor of veterinary 
medicine at the Purdue University, A concise, 
Practical and popular guide to the prevention 
and treatment of the diseases of swine. With 
the discussions on each disease are given its 
causes, symptoms, treatmeat and means of pre- 
vention. Every part of the book impresses the 
reader with the fact that its writer is thoroughly 
and practically familiar with all the details 
upon which he treats. All technical and strictly 
scientific terms are avoided, so far as feasible, 
thus making the work at once available to the 
Practical stock raiser as well as to the teacher 
and students, [ustrated. 6x7 inches. 190 
pages. Cloth i 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-441 LAFAYETTE STREET, 
NEW YORK, N Y. 











WHEN YOU WRITE To 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 
bring you ® prompt reply and very 
courteoue treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 
questions far our readers. 








narts§ SCALECIDE 


9 9 Soluble 


Petroleum 


SAN_ JOSE, COTTONY MAPLE SCALE, PEAR PSYLLA, ETC. 


Without Injury to the Trees. Samples, 


and Endorsement of Experiment Stations on Application. 


B.Gs: PRATT CO., Dept. B, 11 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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POULTRY AND BEES 


You Can Get More Eggs 





‘VERY atom that hens use in making eves, 

‘4 comes from the food they eat, They 
can’t get it anywhere else. 

That being true, you must, if 

~~ expect eggs in abundance, 

eed foods rich in egg-making 


materials, 
Analysis shows that not onl 
eges, but the bo: the lean mea 


the feathers of fowls are all 
made up of what the professors 
call “protein.” 

Hence, fowls must have protein ~ 
if they are to give you the best 
results, 

But protein is found only in 
small quantities in most grains 
and vegetables, but in /arge quan- 
tities in animal food, 

That’s why all fowls crave 
worms and bugs, Instinct teaches 
them that they seed such food. 

Of course, they can’t catch ‘‘the 
early worm” in winter or when 
they are yarded, so on must give 
them this protein some other 


rm. 
The best substitute is fresh-cut, 


And Save Feed Bills 








rich in lime and other egg-making materials. 
That's why fowls like it so well and why it 
_ doubles the egg-yield, increases 
fertility, makes larger ha 
es iand stronger chicks, develops 
earlier broilers and layers and 
makes heavier market fowls— 
Because it “balances the ration ’ 
by supplying what is most. scarce 
in grains. You can't get the best 
results withont it. 
Green bone is easily and quickly 
prepared, with 


MANN’S fAzESt 
BONE CUTTER 


We want you to ¢ry this machine, 

You don’t have to buy it—just try 
it first. 

To prove to you what it will do,we 
will send you any one you may 
select from our catalogue on 

10 Free Trial 
(Ne Money in Advance.) 

It cuts all bone with all aclhering meat and 
gristle, never clogging and wasting nothing. 

It automatically adapts itself to sour 
strength, so that any one can use it, 





e trimmings 





Try This Free 
No Money in Advance 


Tt is strong, di le and does not 
A. gg ” 


out of ’ 

But try itt 

Send today for catalogue—select the ma- 
chine you want to try—we'll do the rest. 








actly the same food elements as 
the worms and bugs, It contains over four 
times as much protein as grain, and is 








F. W. MANN COMPANY, 
Box 10 Milford, Mass. 



















Incubator ff:22 





Brooders equally low. Not c 

machines but the famous“ ideal 
—uaranteed to be the surest and easiest ever made. 
Why not save from $5 to $10? Get our big 128 page, illustrated 


rh J.W. Miller Co., Box 303, Freeport, Mi. 
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CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
ec rod York, Boston, Chicago, Kansas 





Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIGR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 
Fisrehe, portent, geld resyiating, 
Riso Me STAML: Quiner, LiL 






















ee ON POULTRY DISEASES FREE. Ahealthy, 

strong, vigorous flock is the only kind that pays, 
Conkey’s famous book tells you how to keep your flock 
in that condition. Lay gn price 25 cents but for a limite? 

time free to those sending 4 cents for ge and uames 

oftwo other poultry keepers, WRITE TO-DAY. 

The G. E. Conkey Co., 301 Ottawa Bidg,, Cleveland, O. 


AGRICULTURE 


Through the Laporatory and Schoo! Garden 
By C. R. Jackson and Mrs. L. S. Daugherty. 


As its name implies, this book gives explicit 
directions for actual work in the laboratory and 
the school nm, through which agricultural 
principles may be taught. The authors’ aim has 
been to present actual experimental work in 
every phase of the subject possible, and to state 
the directions for such work so that the student 
can perform it independently of the teacher, 
and to state them in such a way that the re- 
sults will not be suggested by these directions, 
One must perform the experiment to ascertain 
the result, 

It embodies in the text a comprehensive, 
practical, scientific, yet simple discussion of 
such facts as are necessary to the understanding 
of many of the agricultural principles involved 
in everyday life. The book, although primarily 
intended for use in schools, is equally valuable 
to anyone desiring to obtain in an easy and 
pleasing manner a general knowledge of elemen- 
tary agriculture. Fully illustrated, 54x8 inches, 
462 pages, cloth. Price $1.50 net. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, Marquette Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


























‘SureHatch 


Incubator 


It has the highest record in hatching 
and the lowest prices in selling. 
Ten years on the market. 
Used and recommended § 
by more poultry raisers 
than any other—barjZ 
none, 

No trouble to operate. 
Runs itself. Pays for it- 
self—with one hatch. Guaranteed five 
years, 

It will hatch chicks for you better and 
cheaper than hens. If not; we take it back, 

This is a plain, fair and square offer—no 
monkey business. 

Investigate it. Our new 100-page Sure 
Hatch book tells all about it; also how you 
can do better with your poultry. 

We send it FREE. Write for it today. 

SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 35 Fremont, Neb.; or Dept. 35 Indianapolis, Ind. 






















rite today for Tho Antobiogephy 
ofa Hen and the Victor —the 
ho 


ing one. B 

Practical and well made, 

eal in operation and siways pro- 
Guce the best results. Don’ 





more ese? you will get. Thats natural, 
qeet feed them Harvey’s Electric Poultr: 
‘ood and see the egg basket fill fuller an 
uicker. It’s rich in egg making elements. 
hat’s why. Send for eset erything 
for the poultryman,. Do it today. 


Harvey Seed Co.,109 Ellicett St., Buffalo, N.¥. 








~—Fencing, 


cubators, 








LIFE PRODUCERS 
LIFE PRESERVERS 









Theonly mac i 

hea. Incubator and Poultry Catalogue 
FREE. Booklet, Care and Feeding Small Chicks, 
Ducks and Turkeys,” 2 50c poultry paper one year, 10c. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY. 

104 Second Stroet Des Moines, lowm 





Secret Systems of Selecting Layers 





Some months ago one of our most 
progressive poultry correspondents 
wrote concerning systems of selecting 
fowls for laying. He has built up a 
strain of White Plymouth Rocks noted 
for egg production, has tested all the 
principal methods of selection, and 
can be relied on for a fair judgment 
of any of the so-called systems of se- 
lection advertised for sale as secrets, 
In writing of a prospective article 
on selection of the laying pullet he 
comments: 

“When it is possible for anyone to 
sell secrets at $10 per, to poultrymen, 
it is evident that these poultrymen 
are interested in the subject which it 
is promised to lay bare—and when 
these secrets are worn-out theories, 
it is high time for those of us who 
have tried them, to give our experience 
and incidentally, to let the public 
know just what can be determined, 
and what cannot, by observation. I 
believe the majority of poultry edi- 
tors want to prevent the fleecing of 
their readers (it is nothing more nor 
less. in my opinion) but the trouble 
is, they do not know that it is being 
done. So they proceed on the policy, 
an advertisement in the paper, at 
present, is worth two possible com- 
plaints in the future.” 

Recently a well-known western poul- 
try paper reports a meeting at which 
a much advertised system was dis- 
cussed and the report of a committee 
to get the experiment station to take 
the matter up, was presented. Prof 
Jaffa, who spoke with familiarity on 
the subject, said that those who try 
the system should not expect to de- 
termine good and. poor layers all at 
one examination, but should make 
three flocks; pullets, judged to be good 
layers, in one, those judged to be poor 
ones in another, and doubtful ones in 
a third. The doubtful ones, especial- 
ly, should be examined frequently at 
intervals of a week. Tests started dur- 
ing the molt must continue a long 
time to be conclusive, but those be- 
gun during laying would naturally be 
much shorter. Sixty days during egg 
production, Prof Jaffa thinks, should 
give good results, and if continued for 
six months, ought to make good busi- 
ness tests. One must not expect the 
system to determine the good and poor 
layers without any effort on his own 
part. He must be willing to take a 
little trouble and follow directions 
strictly; otherwise he will not be com- 
petent to aprove or condemn the sys- 
tem. 

These two opinions from opposite 
shores of the continent are thus prac- 
tically agreed that it is possible to 
guess at the laying abilities of fowls 
by the presence or absence of certain 
marks, the form or color of certain 
parts, etc; but they are also agreed 
that such judgment must be regarded 
as more or less experimental and sub- 
ject to correction. Thus their opinions 
differ from the statements advertised; 
namely, that the selection- can ,be 
made even with four-month’s-old 
fowls, before or after laying starts, 
and that the progeny of cocks and 
cockerels can be predicted to be poor 
or good layers, as the case may be. 
Unquestionably, many points are in- 
dicative of good or of bad qualities, 
but it is impossible to sort out a flock 
of fowls as one would a crop of po- 
tatoes, by machine methods. 





Mrs Newlywed, engaging cook: Well, 
Bridget, you may come to-morrow at 
ten, and secure your place. 

Bridget: I'd rather come at eight, 
ma’am. Then if I don’t like the place, 
I can leave in time for the matinee. 


Charley: “I told her I was burning 
with love for her.” 

Reginald: “What did ske do?” 

Charley: “She called her father 
and he put me out.” 


He: “What is that you have It 
looks like the business card of a 
chimney sweep.” 

She: “That is a souvenir postal 
ecard from Pittsburg.” 








Green Bone for Fowls in Fall and Winter 
~J. By LISK, SENECA COUNTY, N y 


Animal food in one form or another 
is necessary for fowls. Practica! ex. 
periments and observation both prove 
this to be true. 
worms, grasshoppers, etc, are de. 
voured with relish and it is during this 
time that the hen in her natura! state 
lays the most of her eggs. Animal 
food is natural food for her and if we 
insist upon her laying out of the nat- 
ural breeding season, we must provide 
those elements that go to form eggs: 
not merely grain but animal food as 
well. In other words, if we wish eggs 
in fall and winter, we must supply 
what is needed, and that in a palata- 
ble form. It is not enough to supply 
food merely to fill them up, they must 
get what is necessary to make eggs 

We always save a great many scraps 
when we butcher in the fall and for 
years this was the only animal food 
provided. ‘The result from this was 
always the same; more eggs iu Janu- 
ary than in February, for by the mid- 
dle of January the animal food had 
given out 

Green cut bone is the best substitute 
for insects, and if fed properly is a 
fair rival. An ounce a day to laying 
fowls is a fair allowance when fed 
with a proper grain and vegetable ra- 
tion. Green cut bone is the cheapest 
and best poultry food known if fresh 
from the butcher and full of meat and 
gristle. Boiled or bleached bones or 
those from old and diseased animals 
should not be used. The cost of a mill 
for grinding the bones is not great if 
one has use for it, and this is really 
the only expense, as in some localities 
green bones can be secured for little 
or nothing. In this section, we get 
them for one cent a pound in cold 
weather and for nothing in summer, 
but in small country towns they are 
usually hard to get. Get mill large 
enough for all present and possible 
future needs, and one that runs by 
power, if the farm is so supplied. If 
not, a hand cutter does nicely. Man- 
ufacturers are now making bone cut- 
ters that run either by hand or power. 

The saving in grain by the use of 
green cut bone soon pays for the ma- 
chine. Thus there is a saving of grain 
and an increase in the number of eggs 
laid, which means a double profit from 
the hens instead of an expense during 
cold weather. Beef scrap, bone meal 
and all the other ground and dried an- 
imal food for sale are of great value 
and easy to feed, but are expensive 
and may not always be pure goods. 
They may be compared with fresh cut 
bone as dried beef is to tender, juicy 
beefsteak. Tie owner of a flock of 
hens would not be long in deciding 
which he would choose for his winter's 
supply of meat. 

There is no single thing of such an 
aid to secure a satisfactory egg yield 
in winter as green cut bone, and it is 
equally valuable in aiding hens 
through the molting season and start- 
ing them laying again. It is also a 
great aid in bringing the pulleis to 
maturity and making them good win- 
ter layers. 


ee 
Queenlessness Disastrous—The thing 
most to be dreaded in bee keeping {s 
queenlessness. The bees are working 
and growing old while none are hatch- 
ing to take their places. The combs 
of the brood chamber, which should 
be bright and filled with eggs and 
brood, take on a forsaken appearance 
and soon become choked with pollen 
and honey. I am convinced that if it 
can possibly be avoided, a hive should 
not be one week without a laying 
queen at any time. With the present 
scientific methods of queen rearing, 
and the low price at which queens can 
be obtained, one should always have 2 
few extra queens of his own reariis, 
or coming by mail, to use in emer- 
gencies. The queen condition of every 
colony must be carefully watched in 
all seasons of the year, but particu- 
larly in preparing for winter.—[Morlcy, 
Pettit, Middlesex County, Ont. 


In summer bugs, ' 
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HUNTING GRASSHOPPERS. 


White Holland turkeys owned by 
Mrs M. W. Fordice of Indiana. 


Fattening Cattle for the Market 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 











It sometimes: happens that the price 
of foods used in fattening rule abnor- 
mally high, and that the prospective 
prices for meat of a certain class 
when finished, will rule low. In such 
instances, it does not always follow 
that high finish brings the best price. 
Finish that is moderate may in such 
instances bring the best results, since 
the margin of values between meat 
that is common and meat that is 
prime is much less than when meat 
values rule high. 

Only two or three years ago there 
was such a time in relation to cattle. 
The price of beef ruled relatively low 
and the price of corn, the leading fat- 
tening food in the United States, ruled 
high. As a natural result, the pro- 
portion of highly finished animals that 
reached the market was relatively 
small. Such times, however, are the 
exception rather than the rule. 


A TABLE OF FEEDING STUFFS 


Speaking broadly, a table of feed- 
ing stuffs is a table giving the chem- 
ical constituents of foods, expressed 
in percentages. Speaking more ex- 
actly, it means a statement of the per- 
centages, or, at least, of the relative 
proportions of each class of the 
food factors contained in foods, to- 
gether with a statement of the dry 
matter which each contains, the whole 
being given in tabulated or classified 
form. 

Foods vary much in the total dry 
matter which they contain, in the pro- 
portion of the nitrogenous and non- 
nitrogenous factors, as carbo-hydrates, 
fat and crude fiber, and in the pro 
portions of these that are digestible. 
They also vary in the relative pro- 
portions of the mineral matter. 
Information regarding the _ relative 
amounts of each of these factors, has 
been obtained through analyses made 
by the chemist, of the various food 
stuffs, and of the proportion of the ni- 
trogenous and non-nitrogenous fac- 
tors digestible in each instance. The 
proportion of these that are digestible 
have been obtained from chemical 
analyses based upon actual experience 
in feeding the respective foods. 

Now as to their value. The ten- 
dency to-day for scientists is to wor- 
ship at tlre shrine of feeding tables 
and feeding standards, and the ten- 
dency of the practical, everyday feed- 
er is to ignore them in part, or indeed, 
altogether. Both attitudes are unfor- 
tunate, as will be now shown. The 
middle ground here, as it often is, is 
the safe pathway. They should be 
consulted with a view to take them 
as general and not as specific guides. 

That they should only be taken as 
feneral guides will be evident from 
the following: The chemist and the 
Scientist can ascertain the proportion- 
ate percentages of nitrogenous and 
non- nitrogenous constituents in a feed- 
ing Stuff, or in the feeding stuffs fed 
in a given instance. But the follow- 
ing influences among others that 
May be named lead to variation. 

Plants of the same variety differ in 
the nutrients which they contain at 
different stages of growth and of ma- 
turity. These percentages vary with 
the inherent character of the soils on 
which the plants have been grown, 
with the manures applied or withheld, 
and with the cultivation given. They 








further vary with the time and meth- 
od of harvesting, with the degree and 
nature of the exposure while curing, 
and in some instances in the way in 
which they are prepared for feeding. 
The various classes of animals also 
differ in their ability to digest and as- 
similate foods. 


EXPORTS LIVE CATTLE FROM U 8. 


Calendar 
Year No Value %toUE 

*1906 ....374,739 $31,106,583 — 
1905 ....571,153 41,007,375 69 
1904 ....599,1 41,415,729 64 
19038 .519,963 37,725,452 65 
1902 - 327,118 ,301,969 7 
1901 ....454,590 36,606,204 7§ 
1900 ....397,286 30,635,153 76 
1899 ....389,490 30,516,8: 78 
1898 ....439,255 37,827,500 85 
1897 392,190 36,557,451 96 
1896 372,46 34,176,593 97 
1895 ....831,722 30,603,796 92 


*Ten months ended Nov 1. 

Nevertheless they may and do ren- 
der substantial service to the feeder 
who seeks aid from them. They show 
him which foods are rich in certain 
elements that he may desire to have 
in large degree on his feeding rations. 
They show which are largely digesti- 
ble and which are not, and they also 
show him to what extent water is 
present in a food and how much ash 


FEEDING BEEF STEERS 








it contains. Therefore, those who use 
such tables intelligently may be great- 
ly profited thereby. 

ROUGHAGE IN FATTENING CATTLE 


Where corn is plentiful, the tempta- 
tion is to depend almost entirely upon 
this grain to finish animals for the 
block. That much more could be 
made of corn stover than is now being 
made in many localities, has been 
clearly brought out by work done at 
the experiment station of Nebraska. 
Steers were fattened at this station 
from January 21, 1905 to July 8. Va- 
rious coarse fodders were fed. One 
of the most striking results with ref- 
erence to these bore upon the high 
relative value of g6od corn stover for 
fattening, along with a suitable grain 
ration. 

AN ECONOMICAL RATION 


The most economical ration fed was 
equal parts of corn stover and alfal- 
fa hay, the grain being shelled corn. 
Among the other rations used were 
nine parts shelled corn and one part 
oil meal, with prairie hay, and shelled 
corn and alfalfa hay. The corn sto- 
ver proved to be worth $4.57 per ton 
when the alfalfa was valued at $6 
per ton. It was found that the stover 
tended to check scours, which is some- 








Self-Adjusting 
Steel Latch 


STANCHION—a firm, safe, 
simple stanchion; fastens 
eas iy and holds stock se 
+ Gives cattle the 
) <4 freedom standing or 
ing down. Oan be open- 
ed and closed without re- 
loving gloves or mittens. 
t’s made of hard wood 
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utility with durability, 
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does his bank account. 





cult to “build her up” again. 


in doing so naturally increase 


The dairyman watches the amount of 
milk his cows give almost as close as he 
And why not? It’s 
business. But there is another thing he 
should watch with even more care, and 
that’s the cow’s physical condition. 
sire for heavy flow by “forcing” the lacteal organs is 
‘done at the expense of the cow’s physical condition and 
when she “gives out” under the stimulant used for 
“forcing the flow” we find it both expensive and diffi- 
Tbat’s why you should 
be particular about the feed you feed your cows. 


Schumacher’s Stock Feed 


MACHER’S STOCK FEED is just such a feed. It 
nourishes and improves the animal’s physical condition 


will increase the flow gradually and increase the flesh 
foo. That is, it will build up the constitution and 


flow of milk, but to 


Too often the de- | tein concentrates. 


maximum flow of 


amount of milk at 








animal’s physical condition, unless fed with 
a properly balanced grain ration. 
must have other and better body building 
food than that supplied by these high pro- 


ration used by our grandfathers, does not supply a 
properly balanced nutriment nor does it produce the 


dairy products from your feed investment. You should, 
therefore, select a feed which will produce the greatest 


the detriment of the 
The cow 
Wheat bran and corn meal, a 
milk. 


You expect to make your 


the least possible cost. SCHU- 





-while she is undergoing the 





the flow and keep it up to 
the limit because it keeps the 
condition of the cows up to the 
limit of perfect health. It con- 
tains no medicine—simply 
finely ground corn, oats and 
barley products properly bal- 
anced. That is, the right 
amounts of these grains to form 
a perfect food. As Professors 
Henry, Shaw, Potts and other 
leading experts say, “It is the 
rational, natural food for cows, 
horses and other farm stock.” 





that so 
This is the season of the year when cows are at low 
ebb in the production of milk, owing to grass being 
deficient in succulent matter. 
your feed on one farm having thirty cows and find 
that we are not only keeping y ¢ our average but 
org, annSDNS an increase in} t 


Read What The Hershey 
Farm Co. Say: 


Henrsnery FARM Co., HERSHEY, PA., OcT. 25, 1906 


The American Cereal Co., 
Gentlemen : 


In reply to your favor of the 23rd, would say 
ar your feed is giving us good results. 


We have started on 


ne production of 


Yours very truly, 
F. B. SNAVELY, Manager. 


great strain of forced milk 
production. It is a rich, 
nutritious, result-producing 
feed, costing but a trifle more 
than bran. It will pay you to 
think about this. You take no 
chances in feeding Schu- 
macher’s and at once you will 
see good results in both the 
physical condition of your cows 
and the quantity of milk they 
give. A test tells best. Ask 
your dealer to show it to you 
the next time you are in 








Oil meal, gluten meal, dis- 





tillers’ grains and cottonseed meal will produce a large 
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CEREAL COMPANY, 





| If he does not have it, write us. 
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(Lost Strayed or) 
Stolen—One Cow 


That is about what happens each year 
for the man who owns five cows and 
é ‘Tubular cream ore ‘than 


t on_whi Ser cater the los: 
xperts and the best t Sairyis 


all agree, , ang 3 O88 we fa ire a 


did. You can’t afford to lose the price 
of one or more cows each year—there’s 
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there is bu abular, the are 
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ular, 
Meee tee Relat froot' A postal 
The Sh Separator Co. 
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‘West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, tll. 








| quality. It is 


.other races, 





A rson, howev: experienced, 
= can Sondily cure he fee with 


Fleming’ 


Fistula and Pol Evil Cure 
—even bad old cases that skilled doctors 
have abandon sy and simple; no 
cutting; just a little attention orerz fifth 
day—and your money refanded If tt ever 
a, Cures most cases within thirty day 
leaving the horse sound and emooth. iil 
particulars given in 
Fieming’s V eat-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

Write us for a free copy. Ninety-six 

covering more than a hundred vet- 
erinary subjecta. Durably bound, 
dexed and illustrated. 

FLEMING BROS,, Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Ohlcago, Ill. 








SEND US § 
A COW, # 


Steer, Bull or Horse hide, “a » Dog, 
Deer, or any kind of hide or skin an 
let us tan it with the hair on, soft, 
light, odorless and moth-proof for 
robe, rug, coat, or gloves, and make 
them up when so ordered. 

Avoid mistakes by getting our oat- & 
alog, prices, chipping tags, instruc- 
tions and *‘Orosby pays the freight” 
offer, before shipment. We make and 
seli Natural Black Gailoway fur coats 
and robes, Black and Brown Frisian, & 
Black Dog Skin, and fur lined coats, & 
‘We do taxidermy and head mounting. 
We buy et Bice, skins, raw furs or 


Tie mill Surect, Mochester, Ne. 
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times indiiced more or. less through 


, the feeding of corn and alfalfa only. 


the stover fed had been 
that it was_of good 
encouraging to note 
that results so good were possible 
from feeding a product so frequently 
wasted. It would seem correct to say 
that more than half the corn fodder 
grown in the United States is wasted. 


Of course, 
so well saved 


FEEDING CORN FODDER AND CLOVER 

Alfalfa cannot be grown in all places 
where corn flourishes, and where it 
cannot, of course, cattle could not be 
fattened with such forage as an ad- 
junct. But clover usually can be 
grown in all good corn growing areas. 
Where it can be thus. grown, of,course 
it. could be used instead of alfalfa, 
As a forage, it is nearly equal to al- 
falfa, the properties of the two being 
similar. ~Of course, the entire rough- 
age could be corn stover, but in that 
case, if the grain fed consisted of corn, 
it would be necessary to feed along 
with it a considerable proportion of oil 
cake in order to furnish ‘protein to 
balance the ration. Gluten meal would 
also serve the same purpose where 
not too dear. 





The Rambouillet’s Rightful Place 


THOMAS WYCOFF, MICHIGAN 





What breed of sheep is best from a 
breeder's standpoint? Time will ‘not 
permit of referring to all breeds of 
sheep. Beginning with the Merino 
breeds we find the wool-producing 
type appearing in the front ranks with 
because there is money 
now in producing wool. During the 
60’s, when wool reached the extreme 
price of $1 p pound in currency, no 
other breed of sheep was so popular 
or so valuable. Sales reached often 
above $100 per head and men -made 
money out of the heavy shearing 
Merinos. History sometimes repeats 
itself, 

In the future of wool, I congratulate 
Mr Ball and others who have kept the 
Merino faith, stood by their flocks or 
bought the tops of the best flocks that 
have been dispersed, and bred’ them 
pure, improving them. They now see 
the dawn of a better day and will be 
recompensed for their faithfulness, [I 
believe that the young breeder will do 
better with a few of these sheep than 
of other breed, as they will stand more 
grief from irregularity in feeding and 
turn more weeds and waste on the 
farm into convertible bonds than any 
other. 

The mutton breeds all require an 
abundant, convenient ration at all 
times for the highest profit, and like 
early apples, mature early, do not 
keep Well as the slower Merino races 
and must be marketed early, but will 
make more money, just the same, 

RAMBOUILLET LAMB FOR MUTTON 

The Merino breeds develop slower 
and continue longer having more nu- 
tritive capability. I am aware that 
feeders of lambs require an evidence 
of Merino blood this year, but wheth- 
er it is their higher feeding qualities 
or more abundant fleece, I will leave 
to them. That Merino breeders are 
in the swim is evident all over the 
western ranges, in Africa, Australia 
and Buenos Ayres. Wool is an object 
and they must have Merino blood. 
A plain, large Delaine fleeced animal 
has the preference in the United 
States, but the Delaine combination 
from the union of the two lines of 
blood, the Rambouillet and_ the 
wrinkly Merino, finds the market in 
Cape Town, Australia, at from $100 
to $500 for the first-class specimens. 
A Merino with a 16-pound fleece is 
more in demand than a six-pound 
Shropshire. 

A balance must be struck, however, 
and the increase of wool in the Merino 
may be in our state, {n money value, 
equal to the increased mutton of the 
Down breeds. Again, the early matu- 
rity of the Down breeds and early 
markets may more than~balance the 
nutrition, wool and rustling qualities 





“FARM AND BARN~ 


of the Merino. “Surely thé “Merino, 
either American, Delaine, or Ram- 
bouillet, live long enough for the be- 
ginner in sheep breeding to get ac- 
quainted with them and are a safe in- 
vestment in the future. 


MERINOS HARDY 


I will refer briefly to the Ram- 
bouillet Merino, as I have had some 
experience among them. They are 
valuable as a Merino because of the 
larger size and heavier mutton prod- 
ucts, and because they have been bred 
for a century to combine a heavy ma- 
turing @nimal of the highest degree of 
nutritive capability, with still another 
object. the finest Delaine wool in ex- 
istence with length, evenness, strength 
and elasticity, and just the proper 
quantity. of oil to promote an abundant 
fleece. 

The Rambouillet Merino is above all 
a cosmopolitan race, thriving better 
than other Merinos wherever found. 
It can and does adapt itself to every 
condition and every environment, 
which the exclusive mutton breeds will 
not do so well. Iam of the opinion that 
the Von Homeyer race of Rambouil- 
let Merinos has this quality developed 
over all the other breeds, The first 
Rambouillet sheep ever imported in- 
to this country were brought to New 
York in 1802, by Chancellor Living- 
ston at Clermont on the Hudson, di- 
rect from the government farm in 
France. 


EARLY IMPORTATIONS 


The first Von Homeyer Rambouillet 
sheep that ever set their feet on Mich- 
igan soil, I myself imported in 1890 
from the flock of Lord Von Homeyer. 
They came by express, without quar- 
antine, direct from his farm in Europe 
to mine in Michigan, and on their ar- 
rival so great was the sensation pro- 
duced by these elephant Merinos, one 
weighing 284 pounds, that I was 
obliged to keep open house for visitors 
for 60 days. I have bred these sheep 
pure, have since made importations 
from Von Homeyer, Victor Gilbert, 
Romaine Roger, both of whose flocks 
had their origin at the government 
farm, and they have been subjected to 
an average ration. 

It must not be understood that these 
sheep have been bred and fed on my 
farm as an ordinary speculation for 
mutton and wool, but as a flock des- 
tined to improve, and over all, to sup- 
ply breeding stock, which has been a 
grand success. To develop the size 
for mutton is no longer sought; the 
sole object now is perfection of form, 
a broad back as level as a Shorthorn, 
with perfection in fleece. Donations 
and sales to other breeders confirm my 
hopes. For beginners in sheep breed- 
ing they are too expensive, until they 
have had sufficient experience to war- 
rant the outlay, as they are no longer 
an experiment. 

As there are different views of re- 
ligion and politics, so men will. find 
different breeds of sheep best adapted 
ing their taste and surroundings. But 
the future of sheep breeding in gen- 
eral is brighter and more encouraging 
than any other line of animal indus- 
try, and it is safe to invest in any 
breed and convert all possible farm 
produce into wool and mutton. 


= 





Germany’s Meat Consumption—Ac- 
cording to consular reports, meat 
prices have forged steadily upward in 
Germany during the past year, the ad- 
vance in many instances ranging 50 
cents to $1.25 per 100 pounds. In two 
years, prices of pork have gone up 
35%, and the situation is serious as 
far as the German consumer is con- 
cerned. From Jan 1 to June 30, 1906, 
Germany imported 78,100,000 pounds 
of beef, pork and mutton, an increase 
of 35,000,000 pounds over the preced- 
ing year. This ocurred in spite of 
the fact that it is estimated the quan- 
tity of meat obtained from domestic 
eattle killed in Germany showed a 
marked enlargement over the pre- 
ceding year. 
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Farm Practice 





Apples about the same as last year, 
but seale doing great damage here. 
Farmers making a specialty of this 
fruit are mostly spraying and taking 
care of their orchards.—[J. A. Nico- 
demus, Washington County, Md. 





In fattening cattle the value of the 
manure is usually set off against the 
cost of labor. The fertilizing value of 
a ten of clover hay at present prices 
for nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash is estimated at above $7. With the 
grains fed the fertilizing value varies, 
but it is highest with those that are 
more nitrogenous. Of the fertilizer in- 
gredients consumed in the feed over 
90% is distributed upon the land in 
the manure.—[Prof D. W. May, Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station. 





Poys come forth from most of the 


colleges as incapable as those that 
have been coming. They will never 
be seen carrying in coal, wood or 
water for‘ their mothers. The lots 


around their homes will have no 
flower, fruit or vegetable gardens tend- 
ed by their hands as boys, and when 
they become men they will be equal'y 
incapable of helping their wives, or of 
beautifying or making productive 
their own home lots. They will seek 
occupations requiring a crowd, and 
outside of work in that crowd they will 
be dummies and incapable. Boys and 
girls cannot be expected to be raised 
in crowds, from their cribs to man-’ 
hood, and then branch off with any 
hope of success into the solitude of 
individual or family life, especially 
that of the farm.—[F. B. Livesey, 
Maryland. 





A great help to uniformity of stock 
would be to select competent judges 
at all our fairs, who have the types so 
clearly in their mind, that any depar- 
ture from that perfect type would at 
once suggest to the judge a departure 
from perfection and a lower position 
in the premiums awarded. When we 
have breeders that know what consti- 
tutes a perfect Ayrshire for instance, 
and have sufficient skill to select the 
proper animals for coupling, and 
when we have a set of judges recom- 
mended who know a perfect animal 
and with sufficient honesty to place the 
awards just where they belong, then 
shall we have made long strides to- 
wards a.uniform type of the given 
breed.—[C. M. Winslow, Secretary 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association. 

Things might be worse. Suppose 
the czar should try to introduce re- 
formed spelling in Russia. 


Ten years ago 1 -is was a great field 
bean section, but the industry has 
been followed too closely. As a result 
we are about “be. -ed out.” Acreage 
in my section the past secson showed 
a shrinkage of 33% from 1905 and the 
yield was comparatively small.—|(K. 
A. McVean, Livingston county, N Y. 





The San Jose scale is appearing in 
this section and is ruining many good 
orchards. Hzd it not been for this 
our 1906 apple crop would have been 
far above par. The scale will neces- 
sitate more up-to-date care of or- 
chards in this part f the state and 
with generous spraying succeeding 
crops may show up better than those 
of the past—[(H. M. Munson, Lake 
county, O. 





While attending the state grance 
meeting at Sunbury, Brother White- 
head induced me to subscribe to the 
American Agriculturist. The first 
copy I recéived contained an article 
on socialism, which is worth more 
than the subscription price one yer. 
It was as plain and truthful a state- 
ment of that great movement as I ever 
saw, and I feel confident that when 
the final struggle comes your great 
popes will be on the right side.—[A. 
. Kirsch, Cambria County, Pa. 
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J. H. WINGERT, UNION COUNTY, PA 





I wish to comment on the article of 
w. J. Elliott on clipping cows to keep 
them clean. Nature has designed that 
the cow should have a thick coat on 
ner thighs during winter, to protect 
ner from cold winds. To remove this 
coat of hair by clipping is interfering 
with natural laws, and is not neces- 
sary, in my opinion, to keep a cow 
clean. In a@ fancy dairy barn where 
cows are kept in all the time, this 
method might do, but for the average 
farm where cows are turned out to 
water and often remain hours in an 
open yard, they need the protection 
nature gave them. 

I have @ small herd of light-col- 
ored Jerseys and they are always clean 
and free from a thick coat of manure 
on their thighs. We brush them down 
pefore milking. But the secret of 
keeping a cow clean is in the stall. 
No cow should be tied in a stable 
without a platform, as it would be 
impossible to keep them clean even 
if they were clipped. Any farmer 
can make a’ platform in his stable 
out of clay or-cement. I like a clay 
platform with a cement gutter. The 
platform must not be too long or too 
short; it must be just right for the 
length of the cow. Keep the platform 
well littered with straw. Clean the 
gutters twice a day, and cows can be 
kept nice and clean, 





Underlying Principles of Dairying 


*c, C. GATES, WINDSOR COUNTY, VT 





Good help enters largely into suc- 
cessful dairying. That farmer who 
has sufficient help in his own family 
is very fortunate. If possible, get 
help that can appreciate good treat- 
ment, and treat them well. Give such 
aman a good team and good tools. I 
would include a manure spreader and 
acorn harvester. It is surprising to 
see what a large piece of corh a man 
can care for, and how well he can do 
it. Few men will try to do their best 
with a poor team and insufficient tools. 

Our farm is large, and we do not 
care to milk all the stock it will carry. 
It is our custom to raise our heifers, 
usually about 20 each year, and sell 
the cows when fresh in milk, and at 
an age when they bring the most. In 
this way, our dairy is kept young and 
thrifty. Occasionally a pet cow is kept 
as long as she will breed, as her stock 
may be very valuable, but as a rule, 
we find it better not to have many 
old cows in our herd. 

Most men know what to feed their 
stock, and I will not pretend to advise 
them. We fill two large silos with 
as good corn as we can raise, and do 
not pick the ears, The Sanford we 
find best for our use, as it makes a large 
growth, and nearly every stalk has 
two ears. The big frosts last year hit 
us hard. but I think the silage was as 


g00d as we ever had. Without the 
silo, the eorn would have been of little 
value. We sow oats and peas, cut 
them green, and they make excellent 
feed; the cows miss them when they 
are gone. 

Every dairyman knows that only 
early cut hay is profitable to feed 
milch cows. The milk goes up in 


the pail, in the same ratio as the 
mow lowers when the early cut hay is 
used. We find cottonseed meal the 
most economical of the feeds we buy 
in the market for our use, But in 
different localities cows need different 
feed. On one of our old farms, and 
&@ good one, too, we had to feed bran 
or bone meal to keep the cows in con- 
dition, and a bone was at all times a 
great luxury, while on our present 
farm, they eat bone meal only. under 
Protest, when mixed with other feed. 
Bran has been of little value to us as 
a butter feed, but is excellent for the 
young stock. 


*Extracts from an address before 
the annual meeting of the Vermont 
State dairymen’s association. 





Methods of Keeping Dairy Cows Clean 


EASTERN DAIRY METHODS 


fo Brawn 


The difference petween the scrawny animal and the thrifty 
one is not usually due to the amount of food consumed but 
the amount digested. In fact, the scrawny animal frequently 
consumes more. It is a vital point to see that there is a gain in 
weight each succeeding day sufficient to cover cost of feed and 
labor, otherwise, you are feeding at a loss. Such a condition 


can be brought about, and the scrawny animal converted into a brawny, 


and insures perfect health and condition. 


strengthening every function of assimilation ; by increasing the flow of intestinal] uices ; 
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thrifty, profitable one, by adding 


D® HESS STOCK FESD 


the prescription of Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) to the regular ration twice a day. It compels the rapid development of bone, muscle, milk fat, etc. 


i fit by supplying the animal with bitter tonics, which improve the digestion, 
at posthene Sito ouies OT Lae 4 by stimalating the parastaltic action of the bowels (that 
churning motion that brings the contents of the bowels in constant contact 
with the minute cells which absorb the nutrition); by supplying iron for the 
blood, nitrates to assist nature in expelling waste materia! fr 
and by supplying laxatives to regulate the 
Winslow, Dun, and all the noted medical writers indorse these ingredients 
roducing the results above mentioned. Besi 
sold-on a Written Guarantee. ‘ 


100 Ibs. $5.00; 25-Ib. pail $1.60 } Sernom 


Smaller quantities at a slight advance. 


‘om the system ; 


wels. Professors Quitman, 


des. Dr. Hess Stock Food is 


West and South, 


Where Dr. Hess Stock Food differs in particular is in the dose—it's rmal!! and fed but twice a day, 
which proves it has the most digestive strength tothe pound. Our Government recognizes Dr. Hess 
x Pood as @ medicinal tonic and this paper is back of the guarantee. 

from the Ist to the 10th of ench month—Pr, Hess (M. D., PD. V 8.) will preseribe 
You can have his 9% page Veterinary Book any time for the asking, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio. 
Also manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and Instant Louse Killer. 
Instant Louse Miller Kills Lice 
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of durability in a high-speed machine like the cream separator. No 
other machine a farmer uses has_harder use. Run twice every 


day, winter and summer, it must not only do thorough work, but to 
be permanently profitable, it must be durable. 


U.S. seParATors 


are built for long service. A solid, low frame encloses entirely all 
the operating parts, protecting them from dirt and danger of injury. 
The parts are few, simple and easy to get at. Ball bearings at high 
speed points, combined with automatic oiling reduce -wear as well 
as insure the easiest operation. Such careful and thorough construc- 
tion is what enables the U. S. to better 


STAND THE TEST 


than any other separator, You don’t have to buy a new one every year or 
two. And remember: the U.S. does the cleanest skimming all the time. 
Look into this. Write today for a copy of our handsome, new separator 
catalogue. Ask for number 6, It is finely ‘illustrated and tells all about 
the U.S. Address i 
Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Prompt deliveries’ of U. S. Separators from warehouses at Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. Y., Toledo, O., 


Chicago, Ill., LaCrosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Sioux City, Ia., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., 
jl wey 0, Cal., Portland Ore,, Sherbrooke and Montreal, Que., Hamilton, Ont., Winnipeg, 
an 


, Alta, 
Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 447 




















| A MESSAGE TO YOU. =| 


Mr. Butter or Cheese Maker, we desire to inquire if you can use the services of 
an assistant? One who will work at a very reasonable price and no extra pay for 
overtime. One who is thoroughly familiar with the creamery business and can 
furnish the best of references from former employers. We refer to our 


Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser 


a dairy cleaner which when once thoroughly tested always proves its superior 





usefulness for all dairy purposes. It is an actor, it gets the results 
you desire. 
and everywhere. 


It cleans, cleanses, sweetens, it purifies anywhere 
It is not a poison or an acid. It rinses easily, 
leaving no residue or flavor. 

It is universally endorsed by dairy authorities. 
"It is what you need and costs so little you cannot afford to do 
without it. All we ask is that you give it a trial. Order from 
your supply house. 





ad ye j ‘i 


Facsimile of 5-Ib. sack 














The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Dept. G, Wyandotte, Mich. =f 
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ABSORBINE] 


Cures Strained Puf 
Lymphangiti“ Bruises an 
Swellings, Lameness an 
Allays Pain Quickly without 
Blistering, removing the bair, or 
laying the horse up. Pleasant to use. 
£2.00 per bottle, delivered with full 
tions. Book 5-C, free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for man- 
kind, $1.00 Bottle. Cures Strains, 
Gout, Varicose Veins, Varicocelé, 
Hydrocele, Prostatitis, kills pain, 


W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mase 








You can stop 
easily, painle 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 


horn or tear flesh, A r 
money-saving method. Write 
for free a did booklet. 


Pomeroy, Pa. 


ANGORA GOATS 











Most Profitable of All Farm Animals 
Valuable Ficece, Meat and Pelt 
Of especia! interest to owners of waste, brushy 






land, as they will readily clear and reclaim it 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
American Angora Goat Breeders’ Association 


( Nat'l Organization 500 Breeders Registered Angoras > 
JOHN W. FULTON, Sec'y Dept. 8, HELENA, MONT. 


WARRINER’S uctein. STANCHION 

















I. B. Calvin, Vice-Prest 
dent, State Dairy Associa- 
tion, Kewano, Ind., says 


**I think them 
PERFECT.” 
Bend for BOOKLET 
WwW. B. CRUMB, 


Weat Street, 1 
Forestville, Conn, 


Tuttie’s Elixir 


cures splint, curb, thrushe 
colic, ae etc. Stand 
ing offer, good ev. here: $100. for & 


ure where we say it will cure, “Vet 
erinery pertence”’ ‘ . 100 pages, 
Steer, Exe: ores doctor. Write fer'e cope 
&_ Tuttle’s Elixir Co 
60 Beverly St., be nes. 
, CANADIAN BRANCH: 
Gabriel Street, Montreal, 













A VETERINARY SPECIFIC. . 
14 yearssale. One to two cans 
one wil cure Heaves. $1.00 per 
can. Of dealers, or exereys 
egete. Send for boo! 
eNew se. Toledo, Oy 


ton Remedy Ce., 
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Copyright, 1906, by Orange Judd Company. 
‘ Trademark Registered. - 
Entered at postofice as second-class mail matter 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for. six months; if not paid in advance, 
61.50 per ‘year. (A year’s subscription ree jfor a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 83 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The. date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan07 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1907, 
Feb0? to February 1, 1907, and-so on.. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general 
desire of our readers it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, and to such 
as subscribo through agents, until notified that its 
discontinuance is If you do not wish the 
paper continued after your subscription has expired, 
please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
fn the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
Rine (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
eto, on application, and correspondence invited, 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department, 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
‘American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
ds allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely. do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
euch advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 


one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- - 


action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
wiinin one month from the date when-the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: ‘‘I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 
REMITTANCES should be made by posto 
express money order, or letter, although 
emall amounts may be sent with little risk by 
Postage starnps will be accepted for 


fice or 


regular mail. 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps 

Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
Payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
889 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 1, 1906 


The farmers of New York share 
with other progressive classes the de- 
sire that proper recognition be made 
of the natural beauties of our state. 
Many have urged, through personal 
appeal to. Washington, and we trust 
not without effect, the preservaticn of 
Niagara Falls, the proper care of 
forest reserves in the Adirondacks, 
the integrity of the Palisades fronting 
the Hudson, etc. In the same line 
there is satisfaction in knowing that 
proper steps have been taken within a 
few days for the state to acquire Wat- 
kins Glen as public property for all 
the people. 











-— 
_ 





Regulations governing the manu- 
facture of denatured alcohol have 
been aptly termed “red tape’ by in- 
dependent concerns wanting to en- 
gage in the business. An encouraging 
ray of light is the quoted statement 
of Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Yerkes, that there are no limitations 
as to size of distillery that can be 
operated under the federal law, and 
that to-day more than 1000 distilleries 
are in operation, (of course mostly 
grain and fruit distilleries), each of 
which has a daily spirit producing 
capacity of less than 30 gallons, some 
of them set up at an outlay of scant 
$200. Mr Yerkes believes that so far 
as the American farmer is concerned, 
it is simply a business proposition. 
Farmers must eventually profit by 
the developments. 





Among the ,distinctly new features 
of farmers’ institutes during the last 
few years, are the holding of those 
devoted to a single topic—butter mak- 


gerous tendency. 
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ing, cheese making, poultry raising— 
and holding schools of approved meth- 
ods for farmers” Institute workers. 
The last is exceedingly important, A 
poorly. balanced institute lecturer.is in 
position to’do a lot of harm by giving 
wrong adyice, Many a practical man 


does not know just how to tell his 
story, and for that matter, just as 
many scientists cannot deliver their 


messages intelligently. Both may be 
valuable men if told their weakness- 
es. The special institute works well 
when held in localities where distinct 
lines of agriculture dominate, 


Uniform Food Laws 


The magazine Good Housekeeping 
has started a campaign to have the 
various states amend their laws in 
harmony with the national pure food 
statute. The official title of this fed- 
eral law is “the food and drugs act, 
June 30, 1906." Some of the various 
state boards of trade have already 
taken up the matter. 

Such uniformity in state laws, and 
their agreement with the federal stat- 
ute, is important to food producers 
and food consumers. The thousands 
of canned products, jams, jellies, 
pickles, etc, as well as milk, butter 
and cheese, put up by farmers, by 
companies and corporations, mostly 
have an interstate sale, and therefore 
are amenable—first, to the laws of 
the state in which they are put up, 
secondly, to the laws of the state in 
which they are sold or consumed, and 
thirdly to the national statute. Un- 
less the proposed uniformity in laws 
is obtained, it may work untold an- 
noyance and expense to producers 
who unwittingly violate some statute. 
Good Housekeeping’s suggestion is 
one that should be taken up in each 
state and acted upon by ‘the legisla- 
ture this winter. 

Tn fact, this matter of uniform laws 
in the different states should also be 
applied to the voters’ franchise, to 
taxation, to divorce, to the incorpora- 
tion of companies, etc, as well as to 
foods; The .present conflict between 
the laws of the different states upon 
the same general subject puts a 
premium upon centralizing more and 
more power in the hands of congress, 
Such centralization is indeed a dan- 
On the other hand, 
co-operation on the part of the various 
states in securing uniformity upon 
general laws, is a tendency that should 
be encouraged, It tends to keep the 
laws and the state legislatures close 
to the people, improving the people’s 
interest in public affairs and citizen- 
ship, instead of offering a premium to 
the people to unload their civic duties 
upon congress. 

—_——_—____—_ 








Soil productiveness seems to be de- 
clining in parts of the United States, 
say what one will. Many remedies 
are suggested. The dairyman says, 
keep more cows, the shepherd, raise 
more sheep, the beef producer, feed 
more steers, The wise Man says, sub- 
ject to some modifications, keep more 
live stock of all kinds, feed everything 


possible, sell only the finished prod- 
uct. It is manifestly impossible to 
correct soil ‘depletion by advising 
everyone to go into dairying. Even 
were every farmer willing to raise 


sheep, the market would be glutted 
and sheep raising become unprofit- 
able. The same results would follow 
if everybody would do nothing but 
manufacture dairy products. Horse 
raising could be overdone, and the 


low prices for beef cattle are too re- 
cent to need special emphasis. The 
decreasing fertility of our soils is 
rapidly becoming a very serious prob- 
lem, which must be solved. It can 
no longer be avoided. To meet it wise- 
ly means much. Do not be carried 
away by -some zealous but poorly bal- 
anced enthusiast who has some sure 
cure remedy. Think the whole mat- 
ter out for yourself, and use your own 
judgment. If you are not raising 


stock, it is time for you to begin. Save 
all your manure, grow legumes free- 
ly, feed as much of the grain ‘raised 
upon your own farm as you can, and 
you ‘will not be trotibled with de- 
creasing yields, 





The International live stock expo- 
sition begins Saturday of this week 
at Chicago, and closes the last of 
next. From present indications, this 
show will surpass any of its prede- 
cessors and stand as the greatest ex- 
position of its kind on record. The 
entries this year, according to the 
secretary, are 30% more numerous 
than ever before, and the quality of 
the stock better than heretofore. — It 
is difficult to estimate the influence 
of this show, Conceived with the idea 
of making the educational feature 
dominant, it has developed to surpris- 
ing proportions, It includes all class- 
es of meat producing animals and 
horses in addition. The man who has 
a herd of pure-bred cattle or horses 
is rewarded if he shows superior skill 
in breeding and care. This may take 
a considerable fortune. On the other 
hand, the man who can get together 
a few steers or barrows or wethers, 
has just as good a chance in the fat 
classes as anybody. The test is skill 
in selecting the feeders and skill in 
feedine for the block. 


-— 
———_- 


The simple fact that an enterprise 
is co-operative does not necessarily 
mean that it will succeed. Failure is 
not new to those who have tried to 
operate along these lines. It requires 
just as much business sense, just as 
wide experience, just as comprehen- 
sive grasp of details, to run a co-op- 
erative store, as it does to succeed 
with a private enterprise. In other 
words, don’t go into any business ar- 
rangement until you have “counted 
the cost.” Know the capabilities of 
your assoctates, figure on the proba- 
bility of their sticking together, be 
satisfied that the business methods are 
sound. All these things must be con- 





sidered, and it is better to think of 


thent before rather than after organ- 
ization. Co-operation is bound to suc- 
ceed, but it will be through exercise 
of the best business judgment. Don’t 
be carried away by enthusiasm. 





The price of feeding sheep is ab- 
normally high, so high that it should 
almost seem to be a duty to sound a 
note of warnirg with reference to pur- 
chasing supplies for feeding. Of course 
it would be all right could we be as- 
sured that the prices for finished stuff 
would be correspondingly high, but 
can we feel assured of that? Certainly 
not. Suppose that the finished prod- 
uct would fall, there can be but one 
outcome for the feeders, which is, that 
with foods as at present, there would 
be loss. Our suggestion is to go slow 
in purchasing. There is a time com-. 
ing in all probability when there will 
be something of a recession in the 
price of feeders. That time is usually 
in December, when everyone is buying 
fowl meat. This has an influence 
which extends even to live stock on 
foot. It usually sells lower for feeding 
uses in December than in October. 





A long drive to market during the 
cold winter days may often be avoid- 
ed by dealing with reliable concerns 
through the mails. Correspond with 
advertisers using this journal, and be 
assured that they are reliable, since 
you may be protected by our guar- 
antee, printed elsewhere on this page. 


-— 





Value cf Feed Hoppers—If every 
farmer would build feed hoppers and 
keep the different grains, mashes and 
beef scrap before his hens constantly 
in a dry form, he would get more 
eges, would not have to bother about 
balanced rations, and most important 
to a busy farmer, his hens would feed 
themselves while he is busy with 
other work, an advantage all around. 
The fowls will be better satisfied and 
also the farmer. Keep the hoppers 
full and the henhouse clean.—[{John 
B. Lisk, Seneca County, N Y,. 








Grass Crops That Do Not Pay 


D. I. DUNCAN, INDIANA 





In the first place, it doesn’t pay to 
grow half a crop of grass. In aj 
parts of the country, we find a fielg 


which puzzles the owner each Spring, 


to know if it will pay him to let it 
stand, or whether he will be justifieg 
in plowing it up. Then there is the 
farmer who, seeing @ sparsely covered 
stand, recognizes that there is some. 
thihg wrong with the soil, and jumps 
at the conclusion that it is worn out, 
and needs a rest; and therefore qj. 
lows it to remain uncultivated for g 
year or so. But during this unprof- 
itable resting era,. the taxes haven't 
rested, but kept climbing higher each 
year. 

The idea that it pays to let land be 
idle is based on fallacy. It is the 
farmer’s capital, and ought to be kept 
working all the time. If given the 
right kind of treatment, and the prop- 
er rotation of crops, it will improve 
all the more if producing farge crops, 
Therefore, to you who *: ve 
and timothy meadows 
paying, I would say, den. 
fields to loaf through : nehe: 
mer, and do nothing. Plow them up 
this coming spring, and plant them 
to corn, and give the soil a thorough 
cultivation, both before and after the 
corn is planted. 

If you have the barnyard manure, 
haul it out on the field this winter, on 
days when the wagon or spreader 
won’t break through and tear up the 
soil. If the manure is not available, 
before the corn is planted, apply from 
300 to 500 pounds per acre of a fer- 
tilizer analyzing 3% nitrogen, 10% 
phosphoric acid, and 8% actual pot- 
ash. If the manure is to be had, it 
is advisable to supplement it with 250 
pounds per acre of a mixture con- 
taining 10% phosphoric acid and 8% 
potash, * 

This feeding the soil is far more 
profitable than allowing it to rest. The 
introduction of corn and plant food 
is for the purpose of laying a founda- 
tion for a grass crop that will pay. 
In the fall, abut a bushel and a peck 
of standard variety of wheat is sown, 
with 300 pounds per acre of high- 
grade fertilizer. The same time, sow 
the timothy or orchard grass seed, 
according to which crop is preferred. 
Some will wait and sow timothy and 
clover in the spring, and if so, the 
seed should be harrowed in well! 

There is some question about sow- 
ing timothy in the spring. All things 
considered, a good stand is more cer- 
tain when sown along with a winter 
crop than with a spring crop. While 
spring sown timothy may sometimes 
give good results, it is noted that the 
hot weather of summer will frequent- 
ly do it more harm than will winter 
weather to that which is fall sown. 
If it is sown in the spring, a nurse 
crop should accompany it. 

Because oats seems to require 80 
much moisture, and because it stools 
20 largely, it is less desirable for @ 
nurse crop than is barley. When 
either oats or barley are intended for 
a nurse crop, it is advisable to sow 
less amount than when they are grown 
alone, and then to cut them early for 
hay. 


clover 
not 
such 


sum- 
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Think Tanks Wanted—Each year 
sees a bigger demand for these useful 
articles on the farm. Agricultural! col- 
leges and farmers’ institutes have done 
a vast deal of good in popularizing 
them. Every progressive farmer is 
alive to the necessity of having his 
own, and is encouraging his boys and 
girls to get theirs well filled with act- 
ive material. There is no question but 
the thinking farmer is to-day ihe 
leading agricultural element; more im- 
portant than potash, phosphoric acid 
or nitrogen. For a profitable combina- 
tion of these elements depend on him. 
His thought is the force that makes 
them effective. -Every man must be 
his own thinker nowadays.—[J...Mos- 
gasson. Elgin County, Ont. 
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Panama Canal Changes 





President Roosevelt made a thor- 
ough personal inspection of the Pan- 
ama canal, and before he ‘left the 
isthmus he issued an executive order 
changing the organization of the 
canal building officials. The executive 
committee was abolished, and in its 
place were created seven departments, 
ever which Chairman Shonts was 
given complete authority. He now has 
much more power than heretofore. 
These departments will be under the 
direction of the following chiefs: 
Chief engineer, John F. Stevens; gen- 
eral counselor, Richard R. Rodgers; 
chief sanitary officer, William C. Gor- 
gas; chief purchasing agent, D. W. 
Ross; general auditor, E. C. Benson; 
general disbursing officer, E. J. Wil- 
jiams; manager of labor and quarters, 
Jackson Smith. 

The president proceeded from Pan- 
ama to Porto Rico, where he crossed 
the island in an automobile, and was 
greeted with great enthusiasm by the 
people. He is now back at his desk 
in the White House. 


Americans to Exploit the Congo 


A new scheme has been evolved for 
the Congo Free State. The interna- 
tional reprobate, King Leopold of Bel- 
gium, who holds the Congo Free State 
as his personal possession, has grant- 
ed concessions to the American Congo 
company of the rubber rights and 
mining rights in about 2,500,000 acres 
for 60 years. A ten-years’ option is 
also granted on half as much more 
territory. The concessions include 
railroad franchises. The American 
company is backed by Thomas F., 
Ryan, Harry Payne Whitney, and the 
sons of John D. Rockefeller and United 
States Senator Aldrich, It is claimed 
that the company will be independent 
of other companies, but the individ- 
uals in it are also interested in the 
United States rubber company. 

The exploitation of the Congo re- 
gion, by King Leopold, and the 
terrible abuses attendant thereto, 
which led to world-wide indignation 
and protest, doubtless had influence 
with the king in inducing him to turn 
over part of the responsibility to out- 
siders. He is a very old man, and 
with the $15,000,000 that he is under- 
stood to have made out of Congo Free 
State, and the many millions more 
that he has made in one way and an- 
other elsewhere, render it unnecessary 
for him to accumulate more wealth 
for his declining years. 


For Child Labor Reform 


It is announced by Senator Bever- 
idge of Indiana, that he proposes to 
introduce a bill upon the opening day 
of congress next week, prohibiting 
the labor of children throughout this 
country, and a bill making more rigid 
the present meat inspection law. The 
child labor bill will provide that no 
railroad, steamship, steamboat, or 
other carrier of interstate commerce 
shall transport or accept for transpor- 
tation the products of any factory or 
mine that employs children under 14 
years old. Every carrier shall re- 
quire an affidavit from any factory or 
mine owners shipping its products, 
that it does not employ such children. 
Heavy penalties are provided for vio- 
lation of the law.. There is a stead- 
ily growing movement through _ the 
country in behalf of reform of the ex- 
isting labor conditions among chil- 
dren and women. 

















Japanese Warships Coming 


There is great interest in this coun- 
ty over the announcement that a 
great squadron of warships are com- 
ing to visit the United States from 
Japan, next year. The squadron will 
consist of a first class battleship, two 
armed cruisers, first class, and a num- 
ber of other warships from the Jap- 
anese navy. They will visit San Fran- 
cisco, and ‘after passing around’ Cape 
Horn. to ‘the ‘Jamestown exposition, 





will cross the Atlantic to England, 
and return by way of the Suez canal. 
Japan, by the way, has just launched 
the biggest battleship ever floated, the 


Satsuma. Its ‘tonnage is 19,200, ex- 
ceeding that of England's big battle- 
ship, the Dreadnaught, by 1: tons. 


The ship will be a little slower than 
the Dreadnaught, but more powerful, 
and more heavily armed. 


Pittsburg and Lake Erie Canal 


A great deal of work is now being 
done in Pittsburg, in preparation for 
the proposed Pittsburg and Lake Erie 
ship canal. This project has received 
state charters in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, and the last congress granted a 
nationa! charter. It is planned to build 
the canal deep enough to admit to the 
Pittsburg harbor, at the junction of 
the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, 
and the Ohio, any craft that sails the 
Great lakes, for the purpose of dis- 
charging at Pittsburg shipments of 
iron ore and other commodities from 
the lake country. The ships will re- 
ceive coal, iron, and steel at Pittsburg, 
for delivery at lake ports, or even for 
foreign shipments by way of the Wel- 
land canal. Some time, it is expected, 
navigation will proceed from the canal 
down the Ohio river to the Mississippi 
river and the gulf of Mexico. 

This project is the result of prelimi- 
nary work done by Pittsburg chamber 
of commerce. It will require from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 to finance it 
and several years will be required to 
construct the canal. The plan includes 
the deepening of the Ohio river to the 
mouth of the Beaver, the deepening of 
the Beaver river to the Mahoning riv- 
er, and finally a c&ual across the di- 
vide in Jefferson county, O, and a 
series of dams and locks down to the 
level of Lake Erie. A series of dams 
would also be necessary in the rivers, 
and the government is already con- 
structing these in the Ohio river. The 
supply of w ter for canal purposes is 
expected to be obtained from French 
creek, in nort* western Pennsylvania, 
which feeds the Shenango river. 

The chief problem at present is that 
relating to finances. The prornoters 
have had offers for a large amount of 
the stock and bond issues, but most 
of them have come fru.n such sources 
as would indicate that control is sought 
for the benefit of prominent railroad 
corporations. As railroads would be 
most affected by the building of the 
canal, it is of public interest that the 
canal should be free from railroad 
domination. 
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In Quick Review 





The president is preparing to do as 
he has agreed by the Filipinos and 
will send Sec Taft to the Philippine 
islands next year, to be present at 
the installation of a new form of a 
representative government. The Phil- 
ippine commission will call a general 
election in March, for the choice of 
delegates to a new assembly. This 
body will take over all the legislative 
powers, heretofore exercised by the 
Philippine commission, in all that part 
of the archipelago not inhabited by 
Moros or non-Christian tribes. The 
qualifications for voters are that they 
must be at least 23 years of age, must 
be able to read and write either Span- 
ish or English, and must own a cer- 
tain amount of property or have been 
in the past an office-holder under the 
Spahish government. The new assem- 
bly or legislature -will.consist-of -two 
houses, to be known as the Philip- 
pine commission and. the }Philippine 
assembly. ._The latter wili, consist of 
not less than 50, or not more han 100. 
It is possible that the present commis- 
sion will be merged in the upper 
house, ° 





Another unfortunate international 
marriage has led to unhappiness and 
divorce. Miss Anna Gould of New 
York, daughter of the late Jay Gould, 
married Count Boni de Castellane of 
France.. The count was always heav- 
ily in debt and “blew In” some $7,000,- 

of his wife’s money, on wine, 
women and gamblirig. He fought 
divorce proceedings and sought a 
big allowance from his wife's for- 
tune in case a divorce should be 
granted. After many delays the un- 
fortunate wife: won. He was divorced, 
refused: an allowance and the wife 
was granted the custody of their three 
children, but the latter cannot be re- 





EVENTS AFAR 





AND NEAR 


moved from France without the 
father’s permission. He must, how- 
ever, be reasonable in the matter of 
allowing removal, Rich American 
girls ought.to begin to see. the folly of 
throwing themselves away upon titled 
foreigners who care only’ for their 
money and are devoid of character. 








There is danger that the great food 
fish, the sockeye salmon, of Puget 
Sound and the Pacific coast, will be 
exterminated. It is another story like 
that of the American bison, a story of 
ruthless slaughter and waste, because 
of the over-powering greed of man. 
This fish furnishes the backbone of 
the Pacific coast fishing industry, and 
is caught almost entirely in the waters 
of Puget Sound and the Frazier river. 
The catch is rapidly decreasing, and 
will continue to do so, unless immedi- 
ate action is taken by state or fed- 
eral government. From over 1,000,- 
0O0U0 cases shipped by the Puget Sound 
canneries in 1901, the Sockeye salmon 
output in 1906 fell to 176,000 cases. 


Democrats from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut have organized at 
Boston the New England democratic 
progressive league. Alexander Troup 
of New Haven, Ct, was elected presi- 
dent and George Fred Williams of 
Massachusetts, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee. Upon motion of ex- 
ov Garvin of Rhode Island; it was 
voted to postpone consideration of na- 
tional candidates and policies for a 
year. Clubs will be organized under 
the league throughout New England. 
Bryan was not indorsed, but will be 
informed regarding the organization. 





An important suit has been brought 
in Ohio against the Buckeye pipe line 
company, a branch of the Standard 
oil company, to compel it to open its 
lines to the public with equal facilities 
for all and reasonable charges. . The 
basis of the suit is the ground taken 
in the rate law declaring oil pipe lines 
common carriers. This suit, however, 
is under Ohio laws. The pipe line de- 
fendant charges 20 cents a barrel for 
tra ortation of oil any distance in 
its territory, northwestern Ohio. It is 
represented in the complaint that the 
charge should not be more than one- 
eighth of 1%. 


A very important gathering has been 
h “1 at Kansas City, the Trans-Mississ- 
ippi congress. Discussions of great 
commercial and industrial problems 
occurred, and among the speakers 
were Sec of State Root, Sec of the 
Treasury Shaw, William J. Bryan, E. 
H. Harriman and others of national 
reputation. Among the subjects con- 
sidered were river navigation, irriga- 
tion, American finance, good roads, in- 
ternational commerce ‘and agriculture. 








It is expected that the Canadian par- 
liament will pass a law providing for 
compulsory voting. It is proposed to 
make disfranchisement for a term of 
years the penalty for absence from the 
polis, unless the defaulting citizen can 
give a good excuse. A similar scheme 
has been tried with doubtful success 
in Belgium. 





The president of the international 
order of King’s Daughters and Sons, 
Mrs Margaret Bottome, has died at 
New York, aged 78 years. She was 
president of the women’s branch of 
international medical missions and a 
voluminous writer on religious sub- 
jects. 





The defeat of Representative Wads- 
worth of New York will make Repre- 
sentative Henry of Connecticut rank- 
ing member of the house committee on 
agriculture in the 60th congress. Mr 


Henry will, therefore, doubtless be- 
come chairman. 
The president of the Mormon 


church, Joseph F. Smith, has pleaded 
guilty to the charge of polygamy and 
paid a fine of $300. The charge against 
Smith was based upon the recent birth 
to his fifth wife of his 43d child. 





A small Puget sound steamer, the 
Dix, was sunk in the sound by a col- 
lision with the Alaska coast liner 
Jeanie and 50 -.persons were drowned. 





The production of gold in Alaska 
this ‘year enoants to $25,000,000, an 
increase of $10,000,000 over last year. 


The merger into one great system 
of the Great Northern and the Burl- 
ington raftroads, under James J. Hiil, 
is being-accomplished. 


NO OTHER CHRISTMAS GIFT - 


will so often bog quitter of Gog , 
Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reliabt 
Complete, he nny Up To Date and Aut 
25,000 New W 300 Pages, ye Illustrations, 
Ed. in Chief W. T. Harris, Ph.D. 

of Edn. Highest Awarcs et St. "Louis sad Portiend: 


18 IT NOT THE BCST GIFT YOU CAN SELECT? 





yy Be ey 

and Thin b Eyer editions, Unserpassed for 
“Tits PAGES AND 140 ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Write for “‘ The Story of a Book”—Free, 


G.& 0. MERRIAM CO. Sostngfahd, Maas. 




















When you buy 







WEATHER etl 
CLOTHING 2 “ig 
you want ‘1 . 
complete 
protection 
and lon 
service. 


These and m 4 
other good points 
are combined in 


FISH BRAND 
W buy any ober 


J TOWER CO BOSTON USA. od 
TOwen CANADIAN CO Lve 


UNIMPROVED 


ARM LANDS 


IN OSCEOLA COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 


This group of lands were covered at one timewith 
hardwood timber, some hemlock, but no pine. 
SOIL is wy! and rich, clay or gravely loam, well 
watered. 1PS—good hay and grain lands, idea} 
for potatoes, all fruits do well. 

These lands are guaranteed to be as fine as any in 
the state but are still wild and covered with some 
bs rv and must be cleared, 

MARKETS are plentiful and close and on good 

et Good ‘schools, churches, roads and 
telephone lines already bulit. 

MS: Lands sold for cash or one-quarter down 
balance in five annual formants. tntorest O%— Estee 
#12 to $15 per acre. Write for booklet. 


H. W. MARSH, Manistee, Michigan. 


Buy Land | Now Fonneasee 


1 you) farms and plantations 
soil sections estyey ys ey 
or, on easy tT, You can raise cotton, wheat, potatoes 
hay, vegetables, or fine stock fast enough in ‘that fine, 
healthful climate to quickly pay for your land, which 
advancing in value rapidly with the prosperity of the South, 
Write me today for facts and free booklets. H.F. SMITH, 
«7 C. & st. Louis Ry.,Nashville, Tenn, Dept .B, 


“$5 to $20 an Acre & goin up 
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KIL-©=SCALE 


The original, most oepatee and most effective 

stroyer on oy market. PPi-O-Seale combines the two a 
lible remedies, Sulphur and Petroleam. Beware of Ol Bolu. 
tlens that will separate, endangering the life of the tree. 
Do not be persuaded to huy inferior imitations. 

Write for cirenlar, telling what users have to say about 
Kil-O-Seale. Our 197 Seed and Implement Catalogue 


free, W for it. GRIFFITH & TURNER CORPANY, 
iS N. Pace Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Grain insects. “The 

by pense of the gods grind 


FUMA Sez = 


— So the weevil but you can 


yh “Fuma Carbon Bisulphide odelar 





kills Prairie Dogs, Wood - 
chucks phers, and 





EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. ¥e, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE fair to medium 475@5.25, distillery 
Why not buy at Wholesale Prices ? steers 4.5006. Manet Siree Mey -ent-One Year Age 
. There was a duller edge to the trade De te 6 
LATEST WIIOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN in cows and heifers, although desirable New York. 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS ——— not lack by dy) s0o440 > Wheat, p bu ov vrs 
ancy fat cows moved at $3.50@4. PG ee : SS SOM 
100 Ibs, heifers 3.75@0.25, stags 3.25@ Oats, p ba » s» 2 
i Wheat 7 Corn | ats 4.80, fae Sek, canners and cut- Me rege pe seeeee & ~ 65 cs 
Lb or Spot ters 1.75@2.75. Calf market unevenly joyce? Oe cer z d 75 5 
' s | Flaxseed, p bu ...... li : . 
1906 | 1905 } 1906 | 1905 | 1906| 1905 lower, best grades of veals going at Apples. p Res) i=) an 25 : 
Chicngo.....| 78 | .c4 | 44 | .46 | .33) | .30 6.50@T. 40, heavy calv €s 3.253@4.25, Hay, Nol tim, p ton 1650 130) 20 
New vurk...| 85 | oo | 34 | 573 | (39° | 354 feeding steers 3.75@4.25" stockers 3@ Bran. p ton tie 7s "ee . we 
Boston ...... — |— | 57 | es | 41 | 39° 3.75, milch cows 20@55 ea. Hogs, p 10) tbe... 65 8S wD 
j Toledo....... 80 | .88 49 | .49 | .35 32 Further weakness noted in hog. Sheep, p 100 lbs .... 5.75 6.00 5.90 
4 buys this high- grade farm wagon, St Louis..... 76 | 84 | 43h | .46 33 ot prices, although sellers fought this ag- Lambs, p 10) lbs .... 7.50 7.65 7.75 
¥ without exception the easiest run: Min’p’lis.. .| .73 | .B4 | 44 | .47 | .32 -28 gressively. Receipts were fairiy Liberal. €2tto P Jb ........ ; ; ll 
© € y I Butte bh or 
weno ithe Faia "We wtenis aot Liverpool....1 91 | .% |.00 | .69 1 — 1— | Owing to the firmness of Jard prices, Chowe :> eee on 2 
eats Ee eumemtactare, ands better or more are pw - PRB setices , prime fat hogs suitable for .conversion Ezgs (fresh), p doz .. 28 “3 “i 
) ‘ mnale, This wagon si n- nicago, the wheat situation is into this pork product met with the Milk, p at ............ 038 034 as 
rly defies cumpetition f = 
Indteh it for less than $45. Ityour order reaches | | Without important change. Specula- best demand, selling at $5.15@3.30 p [he tums pik soar 
eee © ore, we wa ae yo = this modern, tive trading was comparatively light, 100 Ibs, medium to good swine 5.75@6, Broom corn, p ton ..196.0) 90,00 - 
and shafts, f pull guaranteed to he a represented and the market in that respect dull. interior: Boars, rough sow 9 yan i ne oe ee le _ 
N‘ RY WAG. Perhaps the one thing that received yas & sually wide spreé Cte 12 ' = 
oe ne SY rapurhuthine most consideration was the continued iM Prices for ewes. The proportion of ae cy mt : 
AMAGE OF ANY KIN relatively small movement of spring Tange feeders and short fed western Pea beans, p bu... 145 9 162 170 1.9 
Get Our Big New Catalogue and Save wheat toward northwestern terminals, Sheep among receipts enlarged. Ship- } - veer » bbi oo Be Ie 
50% on Your Christmas Presents. Some of this state of things was at- Pers wt Fis ag to oe a ew sack Bey yo ae a lane nant al = 
Our New Catalogue No. 91 gives prices and pictures tributed to shortage in cars, and some ‘ n o market, as buyers dis- 2. on 
‘ of over 75,00) things thas most familics weed for use of 1 | to the indifference of farmers to sell CTiminate against half-fat sheep. Fine }~ aged aon bien ~~" br southerns 25@ 
0 i u :- a a e < S " 1a8 ” " 30c S so 
to cover. Oneny Suggestions om cover F | at going prices. Some of the talk is lambs in. request at fairly well sus- oo Fresh Fr as 
caving aytisles'as ieeespelees thee wectooton thene fe to the effect that there may be a {#ined p~ices, quotations ranging $7@ esh Fruits 
By catalogue ever published. reeeee eae Sy positive shortage in the supply of ‘¢-69_p 100 Ibs. Feeding lambs moved In a circular issued Nov 17, the 
onhis mpotordate Bayers: Unide contains everything | desirable bread wheats in the north- = ah ee good to fancy wethers Cape Cod cranberry growers’ assn 
D ’ , . > rary lar é Mi y € yO 1 
Goaonite'cach article in the eatalogue isthe low asioe west; this in spite of the very large 4 7305 15 a conse ts feeding Yon do, claimed to that date 219,608 bbls of 
at Dries wo sethls, tek ow. week pe nee Soe whieh can be aggregate outturn in all spring and iy oon fe dan = ea! ra nice 3 the N E crop of 06 had been shipped. 
pase ny syore, 18 any Coy, or Little, in this winter wheat territory. <A fair trade reS 4@).0U, air res The assn estimated the total yield to 
t the glot “th "a 7. bn . 5 alle 
Si rcat over ite pazess You will marvelatthe wonderful was experienced in Dec ~ 73@ @3.75, bucks, stags, etc, 2.25@4.25. be 243,882 bbls, hence holdings aggre- 
variety, all complete in one big boo! tmakes buyin G4e p bu, a little recovery following pS ee gated onlv 24 274 bbls, or less than 
1 t Has py , = Ae, : . : 
fo print. Ae poe ieee raed ot a low level; May 78% @7ic. GENERAL MARK 10% of the crop. Officials of the Wis 
waren ven @e vee The foreign wheat markets were MA ETS cranberry growers’ sales co say the 
We will sond you our i'remium List, orcad 109 valuable and quiet and nearly steady, crop advices } crop of that state is entirely out of 
pened canned sere Fo Also our Grocery List, showing how somewhat contradictory. One Euro- iWahes ppl ent PRODUCE TRADE growers’ hands. 
you can save one-third your living expense. ean authority estimated the world’s Tnless otherwise stated, quotations in Jew York , irroeouls 
per oe SELL RELIABLE GOODS ONLY oe of wheat 170,000,000 bus larger ll instances are wholesale. They refer to Rig tx v8 eeu. grapes Very ee re 
of us and sive money on everything, Nest Goods at Low 3 . < > , . ve 
Prices. Prompt Shipments, Low Freight cod Espees Kates and's | | than last year. To offset this, rumors ae Scheme ee. ae btn ha aan held. Cranberries continue weak. Pears 
fo qundetibhe cntistnetiens st neGnash guts tated’ po — _ ee thas ger’ mani these, country consignees must pay somewhat slow. Catawba grapes $2@ 
; portant Argentine crop now just aheac freight and commission charges. When 2.75 p 100 Ibs, Niagaras 2@3, Concords 
WHITE, VAN CLAHN & CO., of us would show a much smaller sur- sold “na small way to retailers or con- 2@250. Seckel pears 3@5 p bbl, 
G CHATHAM SQUARE, Est, 1816, NEW YORK CiTY, plus for export to Europe than had sumers, au advance is usually secured. Kieffer 1@2. Cranberries 7.50@9 p 
The Oldest Mail Order House in America pean oueitetes.. seo enero Beans bbl. Quinces quoted .at 3@4.50. 
yuyers continue er sancepensser In some Mich counties, buyers are Game 
{ attitude, our exports of wheat and giving $1.05@1.10 p bu for new crop 2 ‘ . 
fiour fairly liberal, but should have (6¢ pea beans, and up to 1.75 for red At New York, -venison is now ille- 
been greater. The flour trade, while jigneys. A report dl Chi t c gal sale. Rabbits plentiful at_25@3%c 
AMERICAN quiet, was moderately firm under rea- Sag a seniie ty Aeld ther sant onde Pp pr, canvasback ducks 3@3.75, mal- 
sonably good demand for both domes- 6)" ioht age y e lard 1.50@2, quail 4@4.50 p doz, grouse 
tic and foreign account. aie 83@3.50 p pr, partridge 2.50@3. 
Now that Dec is at hand, increased P oo — rye a Bas gee eer Hay and Straw 
country offerings of corn are in or- acific coast to e opening of ias r re 
. der. The shipping demand was fair, Month aggregated 324,000: bags against Writing txts journal, pga - : 
almost wholly on domestic account. 240,000 the same time last year. It is - gegen cted Xo. oth receipts 
; Cash corn was steady to firm, on Claimed the Col crop is now either all can be expecte #0 long as the rec elpts 
the basis of 42@42%c p bu for No in warehouses or shipped. Speculators FUP about as they do now. Stocks are 
—* . ay +e 78 1 . . " light and trade is active but invoices 
” Dec delivery, spot cash usual pre- Sold the crop short and have paid i 1 littl Rapp =: 
mium, May around 48%c. dearly thereby. It is claimed this has 2Te COMINng aOng ole or. lee 
- : % : « helped the producer. and there are indications of larger 
Offerings of oats, especially for Dec, p local shipments in the near future 
were somewhat larger, this creating At New York, marrows are -in us a 
weakness in nearby deliveries, while slightly better supply. Pea beans The upward trend of hay prices m 
deferred futures were steady. Standard quiet and easy in price. Red kidneys the southwest is notable, quotations 


for Dec delivery sold around 33% and limas rule very firm. General $12 prairie at chief markets reaching 


@23%c p bu, May 35@35\%c. quotations are: Pea beans $1.60@ 12 p ton, the best price of the sea- 


aie he 1.65 bu, marrows 2.55@2.60, q son. Timothy. has advanced to $14, 
Rye was firm in tone, cash offerings »» Dp 0G } re and choice alfalfa to $15.50. 

















5 Sizes Portable Mills | meager, demand about as recently. No kidneys 2.60@2.65, black turtle 2.35@ 
To Suit Any Power, 12 Dec delivery nominally 63%¢c, May 2.40, yellow eyes 2, limas 3@3.20. Re _— — wach is in — 
DESIGN | O>%c, f o b G7@68c. shape. bse rable grades mave reat ze 
ALL}: RIGHT | Barley offerings were only moderate, Cabbage and at well sustained prices. Fey 
TOnKMArSuP and all grades salable at fully recent In western N Y¥ sales of Danish seed timothy sells up to $23 p ton, clover 
| prices: in fact, some choice lots were cabbage were reported recently around mixed 17@18, clover 15@ 16, shipping 
quoted 1@2c higher, since being of- $8 p ton f o b; occasionally higher, 13@14, packing 11@11.50, long rye 


Variable Friction, Feed. Improved offer. straw 12@13.50, oat and wheat ‘710. 




















Giant Duplex Steel Dogs. Combined fered sparingly. Quotations covered a Jt is claimed Wis dealers are 
Ratchet Setworks and Quick Receder, range of 43@45c p bu for thin feed ing to land western ‘cabbage in the Honey 
Rolled Steel I'rack, Self Olling Bear- barley, upward to 54@56c for fancy east at prices sharply competing with At New York, both clover and buck- 
ings throughout. malting. N Y and Pa growers, - wheat honey are in request at well 
Strong, Accurate, Reliable, Durable, Timothy was quotably ‘firm under At New York, the market is well. sustained prices. Fey comb clover 
ee ee pants. won’t get out restricted offerings, contract prime sypplied with cabbage, and prices moves at 16@17c p Ib, buckwheat 12 
equire little power. about 4%c p Ib, spot cash or Dec de- show no improvement. Danish seed @13c, southern extracted G0@65c Pp 
MAKE THE BEST LUMBER, livery. ag ey of country lots by sample cabbage sells at $12@14 p ton, domes- gal, beeswax 30@3ic p Ib. 
3 Sizes, Large, Ifeavy, Stationary Mills, With ete = _— ' errs Ft ee clover tic 6@9. Lumber 
lercules Feed. seed about steady at 18%c p Ib for At Boston, heavy receipts of Em I d ord f hort | ine 
“ime aris ar ets — . : < meen nereased orders for short leaf plu 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACH’Y CO, | | ek yg ot any Poe a ie pire state cabbage glutted the market. rerently inspired hope into sat all 
satiny ~*~ Hesketistows, B. 3. | @1%e ; Danish seed sells at $8@12 p ton, do- jumber dealers that the N Y building 
> Engineering Bidg., New York City, At New Stouts the dar ttteeblak ts mestic 50@75c p bbl. commissioner had perhaps rescinded 
| still having the effect of limiting ar- Dressed Meats ‘ po Bigg” = 4 vad ge age ad be 
| where le reate ‘a? ¢ a i - . ” s no we 
eS ee oe Se A opceg At New York, some offerings of No other but yellow pine south of 
| Sapaet ll the Allin af old oniaih calves are heavy in weight, and coarse. N C may be used. This also affects 
VEGETABLE N 2 ars sells mR ac » bu ‘in eleva These go at relatively low figures. many mills in Ga, Fla and Ala. 

o-2 corn _ Ps act on" 100 ibs Choice veal calves sell readily at 11% At New York, a good demand for 
tors, corn meal Fl. o@ ae a aes @12¢ p Ib, grassers 5@7c. Roasting South 
chops 28 p ton, hominy 3.10@3.25 p ies in 3 ta 12@14 nearly all grades of lumber. ou 

pigs good request at 1°@lic. Pest orn pine, No 1 flooring sells at $35@ 


bbl. White clipped oats 39@48%e p j; . . Rix 7 
Sizes to cut fine orcoarse | py, mixed oats 39c. Feeding barley sex brings 914@10c,- medium hed Me ft = poe ee Hem! oy 
oards move at 24@27, spruce =—>@ 


Suitable for = ~ > me 
HMO@A2c, malting j@67c, rye 6Sc, No 3@8 

Cattle, Cows or Sheep. | 1 spring wheat 9c, No 2 red S2c. - Dried Fruits ash 1's and 2's, 46@48, elm 25@31, 

The Lowest in Price, | Buckwheat 1.25@1. 30 p 100 Ibs f o b At New York, a decided advance Plain oak 46@: 50. 

pee a et par- | Country stations. noted in the market for future deliv- Nuts 
a Ure. gta yaa Boner ory eh apples, Jan and Feb ship- At New York, chestnuts slow but 
Circulars. ’ t bringin %@ik%e Tb, i to 3 , er ad- 
OCK MARKETS mer ging 7% @7%e p prime steady. Peanuts show further 
TAR EVE STOCK R fey spot sells at TA8% ¢, dried apples 5 yances. Northern chestnuts move at 


The Belcher & Taylor ean 
Aq’t Tool Co ‘ ‘eimen the ortion @6%. chops $2.30@2.60 p 100 Ibs, cores $4@5 p bu, southern 2.50@3.25, hick- 
’ At Chicago, at times the proportion sng “skins 1.50@1.65. Cherries 18@20: ory nuts 3@3.75, bull’ nuts 1.500 1.75 








Box 120, Chicopes Falls, Mass. : 
of finished beeves among cattle offer- jh. raspberries 30@32c, blackberries black walnuts 1@1.25, butternuts 1 
ings was somewhat smail.;: This had 43@14c. @1.20, Va h p peanvts best grades, 
the tendency of me | the ~% Eggs 5@Sc Pp tb. 4 - 
ee mand. Medium and hal at stock, 
enn ote SL aneer A x * however, ruled somewhat slow, and At New York, somewhat larger of- Mill Feeds 
Y aus sold off about 10c p 100 Ibs. The ex- ferings of low grades are noted, but Continued firmness is the rule in 


demand was of satisfactory vol- fine fresh stock is the limited supply the mill feed market. Western mills 













a. ou begin every letter yes Sat to an adv ortions port 

w e words abov ou Ww » sure to get a promp 

answer and exceptionally good treatment from Our ume. Chote to fancy beeves moved and commands remunerative prices. are quoting bran in carload lots, Dec 
Sdvertisers. at $3.50E7.25 p 100 Ibs, good 5.50@6, Fey hennery stock brings 40¢ p doz. delivery, at eastern points at $25. DO p 
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ton, gray shorts 25, Kafir cérn 1.05. 

At New York, prices show no sign 
of immediate weakening and are so 
high that buyers are ‘not buying 
futures to any heavy extent. City 


bran commands $23@24 p ton, mid- 
dlings 24@25, red dog 26@27, linseed 
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cil meal 31.50, cottonseed meal 32. 


Poultry 

Our turkey crop is a record-break- 
er. Dressing stations open Dec 1, as 
birds have not matured freely. I cs- 
timate that Tex will market fully 2,- 
000,009 Ibs of turkeys this season.— 
[W. lz. Jersig, San Saba Co, Tex. 
In Gallatin and Salina counties tur- 
3 are not as plentiful as last year. 
lity and flesh unchanged. Buyers 
are , giving l4c p lb l w. The incustry 
is on the increase.—[H. C. Gregg, II. 

At New York, with heavy arrivals, 
the market for live fowls, chickens 
and cocks has sagged. Turkeys, how- 
ever, are not offered too freely, and 
former prices are well maintained. 
Iced turkeys higher at 18@20c p Ib 
dw, fey dry picked springs 16@18c, 
western chickens 14@16c, fowls 10@ 
l3ec, roosters 9c, spring geese 15@ 
“0c, ducks 14@16c, squabs $1.50@4.75 
p doz. Live spring chickens mutch 
lower at 9@10c p Ib, fowls 10@11c, 
roosters T@7%c, turkeys I@l6c, 
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ducks 13@131 geese 12%@13c, 
pigeons 25c p pr. 


Vegetables 

At New York, peppers £4@5 p car- 
rier, , string beans $2@3 p bskt, marrow 
squash 7 75c@$1 p bbl, Hubbard do, Fla 
white G0@R0c p bskt, turnips 7T5c@ 
$1.25 p bbl, Canadian rutabagas 90c@ 
S1, tomatoes 15@25c p Ib, lettuce $2@ 
3.50 p bskt, eggplants $1@2.50 p bx, 
cauliflower $2@5 2 bbl, beets $1@1.75 
p bbl, or $2.50@3.25 p 100 bechs, carrots 
$1@1.75 p bbl, cukes 75ice@$1, celery 
5@ Oc, pumpkins 75c@$1 p bbl, pars- 
lem $1.75@2.25 p 100 behs, spinach 

.5D0@2.25 p bbl, kale 50@75c, mush- 
rooms hoc@$1 p lb, okra $3@5 p car- 
rier. Sweet potatoes $1.25@1.75 p_ bbl, 
parsnips $1.75@2, peas $3@5 p bskt, 
radishes $2@3 p 100 behs. Romaine 
$3@6 p bbi, chickory $2@4, Belgian as- 
paragus 50c@$1 p bch, artichokes $1.75 
@2.25 p doz, brussels sprouts 8@10c p 
at, Endive 12@15¢ p 1b, escarol $5 


bbl, Ema beans $1.50@2 p bx. 
Wool 
In the east the wool market con- 
tinues firm. Poston quotations for 


and *% blood wool 
range 30@32c p lb. Reports from Cal 
say growers want 15c for the new 
clip. Some sales have been consum- 
mated at 13@14\c. 


THE DAIRY 'Y MARKETS 


Butter 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


best unwashed % 


New York Joston Chicago 
0G. , 20 3) 27% 
"0D. . 24% 24% 23 
C4... 25@25% 24% @25 24% 
For the first 10 months of ’06 but- 
ter receipts at N Y foot up 2,049,800 
pkgs. Prices so far this year have 
ranged 19@29%4.c p Ib, this for extra 
emy. The low est figure prevailed in 
June, while the highest is current at 


present. 

The cheese market last May started 
at reasonable prices, gradually ad- 
vancing up to the first of Oct. Since 
then it has remained about the same, 
but is considered extremely high. The 
consumptive demand has been very 
large all summer and still continues. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


There has been a large export trade 
even at the high prices. We consider 
stocks moderate for this time of year. 
{Parliament & Espert, Chicago, 

The butter market in the Elgin dis- 
trict of lll is somewhat higher. The 
official quotation has been advanced to 
2Sc p lb and factory-men claim they 
have no surplus butter on hand. 

It is claimed the high price of butter 
is resulting in an enlarged output of 
oleo. Production in the Chicago dis- 
trict during the month of Oct showed 
a total of 4,608,000 Ibs colored and un- 
colored, against 3,033,000 Ibs the same 
month a year ago. The output of col- 
ored oleo which stands a tax of 10c p 
lb showed a relatively larger increase 
than uncolored, Total receipts of but- 
ter at Chicago since May 1 aggregate 
1,390,000 pkgs against 1,288,000 the 
corresponding period last year. 

At New York, the market is up an- 
other notch. Extra cmy in tub lots 
moves at 29% @30c p Ib, dairy 26@2S8c, 
renovated 20@23c. In a retail way 
cmy is selling at 35c p lb and consum- 
ers are murmuring. 

At Boston, the market is in good 
shape. Fcy N E ecmy sells up to 30c 
p lb, western 27% @28%c, dairy 24@ 
~8c. 

The Cheese Market 


During the month of Oct exports of 
cheese from the U 8S were 1,488,000 
Ibs compared with 953,000 the same 
time in ‘05. For the first 10 mos of 
’06 exports total 19,944,000 lbs against 
only 7,000,009 Ibs the corresponding 
period last year, 

At New York, exporters are showing 
interest in cheaper grades of cream 
cheese and skims. Market holds fully 
steady with fcy twins and cheddars 
moving at 13% @13%c p lb, half skims 
10@10%c. 

At Boston, no change to record, the 
situation leaning in favor of sellers. 
Best twins make 13%c p Ib, fair to 
good 11% @12%c. 

At Chicago, firmness the rule. De- 
mand keeps full pace with the receipts. 
Best western twins bring 13%@lic p 
lb. Daisies 138% @14c. 


THE APPLE MOVEMENT 





Apple exports in bbls from the U S 
and Canada- for the week ended Nov 
17, with comparisons, were: 


From To Liverpool London Others Total 
Boston .30,581 6,416 15,296 52,293 
New York. 5,884 5,406 44,664 55.954 
Portland 9,028 — — 9,028 
Montreal . 8,051 2,223 22,017 32,291 
Halifax 4,453 14,316 — 17,869 
Total -57,907 : 27,461 81,977 167,435 
Wk’ ’05 ..52,757 39,508 60,489 152,704 
Wk’ °04 ..39,148 34,093 60,161 133,402 
Season to date ............1,080,468 
ak a eee ee 1,267,547 
ene “CH TEE ins cases. cde 1,217,437 


Liverpool cables say the apple mar- 
ket is active and prices have advanced 
23@50ce p_ bbl. Eastern Baldwins 
move at $2.75@3.75, Greenings 3@4, 
Pen Davis 2.75@3, Spys 3@4 

Demand for American apples is 
good. Ben Davis showing up more at- 
tractive than Baldwins. The latter sold 
at $3@4.85 p bbl, Ben Davis 3.50@ 
4.75, Kings 4@6, Russets 3.90@4.25.— 
{[J. H. Lutten & Son, Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 


Pacific slope apples are now in evi- 


dence at N Y and other eastern mar- 
kets. Some good Ida stock sold last 


week in the metropolis at $1.50@2 p 


bu bx. It is claimed the Hood river 
valley of Ore will ship 250,000 bxs of 
apples this season. 

At New York, receipts are gener- 
ous and some weakness is discernible 
on low grade stock. Best fruit is firm. 
Jonathans sell at $2.50@4 p bbl, Green- 
ings 1.50@2.75, Kings 2@3.25, Bald- 
wins 1.50@2.75, Ben Davis do, Gano 
2.50@3.75, Snow 2.50@3.25, Pippins 
1.75@2.50, Spitz 1.50@3.25, Spys 1.50 
@2.75, common varieties 1@2, fcy 
western apples 1.25@3 p bx. 








ONION CROP AND PRICES 





In parts of the Empire state grow- 
ers are said to have recently sold 
geod red and yellow onions at 42@45c 
rp bufob. There seems to be a sen- 
timent in some quarters that better 
things are in store for choice onions. 

At New York, there is a burdensome 
supply of inferior onions. This tends 
to depress prices somewhat. However, 
quotations for best stock hold firm. Ct 
and eastern whites bring $3@5 p bbl, 
reds 1.75@2.25, yellows 1.75@2.50, state 
and western whites 1.25@1.75 p cra, 
yellows 1.59@2 p bag, reds do, Orange 
Co reds and yellows 1@1.65 p bag, La 
shallots 5@3.25 p 100 bcls. 

At Boston, a better feeling on stock 
of choice quality, but low grades are 
still plentiful and slow. Native onions 
bring TO@S5c p bu bx. Local yellows 
—— p 2-bu bag, westerns 1.25@ 
65. 


POTATO CROP AND PRICES 





Potato prices have dropped to 25c 
p bu and less at interior points. 
Growers are selling tubers freely.— 
[Correspondent Grand Traverse Co, 
Mich. 

In Aroostook Co, Me, 
continued against the inability to get 
the desired number of cars to send 
tubers to market. Recent quotations 
in Me have ruled T5@S85c p bbl f o b. 

The big markets are getting all the 
potatoes they can handle advantage- 
ously at current prices. Dealers at 
N Y say the car shortage has, in the 
main, proved a helpful factor, in that 
it prevented a glut of northern stock 
there. Offerings of Me tubers are 
showing up very well in quality, but 
some irregularity noted among ar- 
rivals from western N Y and Mich. 
Growers on Long Island have been 
selling recently at 50c p bu, while in 
Me prices continue near T5@S85c 
In some Mich counties farmers are 
securing only 20c p bu and can’t get 


complaint is 


4 





p bbl. | 


cars at that. Our Gratiot Co, Mich, | 
correspondent, says: Potatoes badly 
frozen this fall, fully 25% of the un- 
dug stock being lost. Local markets 


give 40c p bn. 

At New York, the situation shows 
little if any material change. Plenty 
eof tubers are coming from all sections 
to supply the demand. In fact arrivals 


have been sufficient to press on the 
market. Long Islands fetch $1.65@ 


1.80 p bbl, state and westerns 1.40@ 
1.65 p 180 Ibs, N J 1.30@1.50 p bbl, Me 
1.50@1.60 p bag. 

At Boston, receipts fully ample for 
all requirements of the trade and the 
market continues easy. Choice Green 


Mts move at 50@52c p bu. Since Sept 
1 arrivals at this point have aggre- 


gated 881,000 bus against 846,000 the 
same period last year. 
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“CHEAPEST” 
CREAM SEPARATOR. 


The really” dime” eum. ” cream tor, like all 
other machines, is the one which will perform your 
work in the most profitable and satisfactory manner, 
and last the greatest number of years. A cream 
ee) tor which wears out in two years is worth 
only one-fifth of what the one is that lasts ten yeara. 


DE LAVAL’ CREAM | SEPARATORS 


have proven to be capable of lasting from fifteen 
to twenty-five years. The very best of other sepa- 
fators at the most cannot last more than five Or six 
ears. The poorest ones become “junk” within a 
lew months and represent simply a pure waste of 
money to buyers of such machines. **Ch oe 
in first cost does not mean *‘cheapest’’ in the end, 
nor does the manufactureg’s unenforceable ruarantese 
mean that you are getting the most for your ge 

w prices and extravaga Guarantees are 
capital stock of the kir" Before buying a 
separator write for a DE LAVAL catalogue of 

o Gurabil lity’ facts and reasons. It will cost you 
nothing to know the troth., 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranoo.en & Canat STs. 74 CORTLANDT S&T. 
“ecnicaco REW YORK 























=== FENCE 


Closely bay FB 


Horee-high. .-wo- 
BS 30 DAYS FREE TR re 


id direct to farmer. fre 
——— at lowest fi 


some is 

5 ror fence facts. 

ou should have this informa- 

tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 
N BROS. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA. 





Box 203 





freieht. Write for free o 
log and terms, THE FROST WIRE PENCE c0., 
Cleveland, Ohio. H. B. Drake & Co., 29 
way, New York City. 











N FENCE taco 


Made of High Carbon colled wire, W> 
have no agents. Sell direct to user a5 
prices on 30 axe free trial 


Bor GOILED SPRING FENCE CO,” 








YPAYS THE 
FREIGHT ~ 


BROWN 





TREES ARE FAMOUS 
wherever planted; are planted 
everywhere trees are grown, Free 
Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
ng David, Delicious. et~ “sk Bro's, Louisiana, 













KALAMAZOO SUPPLY HOUSE Some oF-ouUR SPECIALTIES 








Other styles as jow es 


This Grinder 





Feed Cutters, 25 kinda, 
sizes and prices 
31.76 ap 


Corn Shellers oe 

as shown, aS With cover, $4.26 
Without up. We have seven 

sizes Kettle Cookers 


Simtker DIRECT FROM FACTORY at WHOLESALE PRICES *35=-075'556 





9 fe! 


Sweep Grinding Mille 


only 8 AY 1 2.08 up 








in awerst Lax 


Saw Frame, com- 
Se de without Saw, 
like cut, $10.20 Scale, ete., the 


oe id 


This Root Cutter Humphrey's 
only $6.36 Green Bone 
Capacity,t ba. and Vegetable 

per minute, y 


Bprayers 
for San Jose 


15 styles, also Drag very best, at 4 
ee '» Other kinds and $11.00 
Sewing Machines lowest prices prices We sell I 4 . 
ead ue 





THIS IS THE MONEY-SAVING WAY OF DOING BUSINESS — IT’S OUR WAY 


Before You Buy for the farm or the home write for our new 
400-page cataiogue. It is the most complete 
catalogae of its kind and our 
solutely lowest. The catalogue describes, prices and flustratesa the very lowest 
and house bol limit to our sales. ‘That ie one reason Why we can save You 

pondence, buy your supplies at 


Anything More 


Kmoug och of almosteverything used on a farm 


other ——. is out fine assortment of fnrniture, stoves, 
and sewing machines, watches, etc. 


inete, Wi 


Send for our 
Ss ene 


es are ab- 


Two-thirds of the articles listed fn onr new catalogue 
In ninety cases out of a hun 


are specialties, a few of them shown in this advertisement. 
local dealers —. not carry such spectalties in stock and do not even know where to 
=p them. avon if your local dealer could get these goods for you bis prices would be * 


‘away up.” Our prices are 


entire output of the factories. We have no Itmit to our territory for doing business and there is no 


new catalogue today. 


money. We have no — = All business d yne direct by catalogue and corres- 


Address 
SUPPLY & MFG. CO., 685 Lawrence Square, KALAMAZOO, MIGH. 
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New York Edition 


Printed solely in the interests of farmers of 
the Empire state, American Agricultur- 
ist aims to keep closely informed on every 
phase of farm affairs here in our home 
state. Its editorial representatives travel 
the commonwealth from New York to Ni- 
agara Falls, and from Champlain to 
Chautauqua, looking after the rural in- 
terests of New York. Our loyal army of 
local, county and special correspondenis 
aid us greatly in this work, The crop 
scason now closing has been highly inter- 
esting? as shown inthe news columns of 
American Agriculturist, affording tes- 
timony relative to yield, movement and 
market. Dairying, always full of prob- 
lems, is @ subject worth the attention cf 
our subscribers, especially those who are 
interested in selling whole milk,and seck- 
ing a way out in securing living 
prices. Write us freely, and remember 
that the“‘old reliable’ American Agri- 

, cullurist is your own paper, 





NEW YORK 


Galway, Saratoga Co—Several inches 


of snow fell last week, but has en- 
tirely disappeared with the following 
warm, weather. It has been a favor- 
able season for fall plowing and all 
kinds of fall work. The roads are 
heavy and mud very deep so it is hard 
to get along with loads. Hay pressing 
is beginning and threshing is nearly 
done. Oats have turned out full 
weight and of good quality. Buck- 
wheat was a light crop. Cows are dry- 
ing up and butter is bringing 25c and 
upwards. Eggs 35c and scarce. 


New York State Fruit Growers’ assn 


will hold its annual meeting at Penn 
Yan, Jan 2-3, "07. Members and others 
having questions they desire answered 
should send them to Sec E. C. Gillett 
at Penn Yan. 


Johnstown, Fulton Co—Corn very 
satisfactory this season, Oats light as 
a rule. Much plowing still to be done 
owing to dry weather. Water scarce, 
Eggs 35c, butter 29 to 32c. 


Normal Institute—The eighth an- 
nual normal institute will be held at 
the N Y exper sta at Geneva, Nov 26 
to Dec 1. The dept of agri will be as- 
sisted by the facu'ty of Cornell univer- 
sity and the staff. of the station. A 
specially strong program has been ar- 
ranged. The purpose of the institute 
is to assist regular institute lecturers in 
making their work effective, to which 
end the speakers will present the lat- 
est information on their subjects. Ar- 
rangements have been made for re- 
duced rates at the Carrollton hotel. 
All who expect to attend sfould regis- 
ter with Director F. E. Dawley of 
Fayetteville before the meeting. 


Dairymen Attention—The program 
for the N Y state dairymen’s assn 

meeting to be held at Elmira, Dec 11 
to 14 inclugive has been prepared. It 
includes addresses by some of the best 
known specialists and dairymen of the 
east. A special invitation is extended 
to all to visit the new agri buiidings 
at Cornell university and attend a lec- 
ture upon Sanitary dairy buildings to 
be delivered by Prof R. A. Pearson in 
the new dairy building. 

Dickinson, Franklin Co— Harvest 
over, winter here. Fine sleighing last 
week. Stock housed in good condition, 
Corn yield more than average. Pota- 
toes good yield of fine quality. Apples 

failure. Grass heavy and secured in 
good condition. Oats good yield. 
“Tarmers generally prosperous. Putter 
27c, cheese de, eggs 27c, beef 41'4c, 
dressed hogs 7c, flour $5 a bbl. Help 

sarce and high. Able bodied men in 
taanten woods at $30 a month and 
board. Good mechanics $2.50 a day. 

Feekeepers’ Institutes will be held 
at the following noints this month: 
At Amsterdam, Dec 10; Syracuse, 
Dec 11; Fulton, Dec 12: Gouvenour, 
Dec 13-14; Auburn, De? 15; Romulus, 
Dec 17; Geneva, Dec 18-19. 


Institute Dates Changed—Gallup- 
ville, Dec 6-7; Westerla, Dec 8; Can- 
andaigua, Dec 7-8 is an addition. 

Syracuse, Onondaga Co— Several 


lawsuits are in prospect between to- 
bacco buyers who contracted for On- 
ondaga.crops early. in the season at 
about 7 cents a pound. Now the price 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


is 12 cents and it is claimed that some 
of the crops have been sold at a high- 
er price, regardless of previous agree- 
ments, James Mehan of Cato has al- 
ready brought one suit against Albin 
Riha of South Onondaga.—[B. 


Watertown, Jefferson Co—The dairy- 
men’s annual Thanksgiving banquet 
of the Watertown produce exchange 
was held Nov 16 at the Woodruff 
house, 180 being present. Pres Robert 
P. Grant of Clayton, said the Water- 
town exchange is the largest cheese 
board in the world. He said that 
there are 107,000 cows in the parish of 
the exchange and that their output 
of cheese last year aggregated 2,000,- 
000, butter 450,000.—[B. 


Long Island Crop Notes—The caul- 
iflower crop—The entire season has 
been one of the surprises and failures. 
Some individuals have made more 
money this year with from % to % 
a crop than they have made in their 
most successful seasons, At the pres- 
ent time, one or two farmers are get- 
ting $5 per barrel because they have 
good flowers; and they have good 
flowers because of good attention from 
the sowing of the sced to the harvest- 
ing of the crop. Many of the growers 
have had not had sufficient to pay 
the cost of the seed, but a few that 
always come through first have had 
a very good season, but there are few 
such. The seed crop of the past year 
has not been as good as was expected, 
from the. fact that the warm, humid 
atmosphere started the seeds to grow- 
ing in the pod, which has spoiled 
germination, and some fine looking 
seed is entirely worthless, as it does 
not germinate over 20 to 25%. Much 
damage has resulted to the crop also 
from the dark, dingy appearance of 


the seed, although germination in 
these cases has not been materially 
injured. Some of the worst looking 


seed has germinated 98%, but its color 
hurts its sale. Take it all together, 
the seed crops of Long Island are the 
worst in appearance of any ever 
grown.—[C. L. Allen, 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co—Loran 
Sweet has purchased through J. Baker 
of Iowa a fine 3-year-old black stal- 
lion his son George Sweet, selectedgfor 
him a matched pair of black perche- 
rons 3 and 4 years of age; price for 
pair $500.—H. P. Wood and Sons have 
closed the gates in their ice pond for 
winter harvest.—A number of young 
farmers have leased their farms and 
gone to the city as clerks in stores. 
Failure in crops, high hired help bring 
failure. Other farn-ers, more atten- 
tive to the farm, have large income 
from milk, butter and eggs, sheep and 
lambs. One young farmer has al- 
ready made $1194, his cows average 
$90 p head, a few other farmers claim 
their cows clear them $100 p head, 
lambs $4.75 each, besides wool. Old 
ewes are high and scarce. Apples are 
all in dealers’ hands or stored in cellars 
ready for shipment. Potatoes come in 
slow at $1.25 p bbl. 


Belmont, Alleghany Co—Fall plow- 
ing nearly all done; and threshing 
completed. Oats were not very good 
and only yielded about 30 bus p acre. 
Buckwheat an excellent crop, especial- 
ly that which was sown July 4, yield- 
ing from 25 to 40 bus p acre. It is 
bringing $1.15 p 100 1 bs in the local 
market. 


Binghamton, Broom Co—The cold 
snap did not seriously affect our farm- 
ers as most fall work is out of the 
way except plowing which is very 
much behind hand. E. L. Vincent has 
bought the old Chester Mareau farm. 


Hey $12, potatoes 50c, apples,. choice 
Tie p bu, eggs 34c, pork 8c, butter 
27c, buckwheat $1.25 p 109 Ibs. Cows 


scarce and high. 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co—The 
snow has all gone and the roads are 
very muddy. Fa!l plowing, cutting 
wood and drawing produce to the sta- 
tion are the orders of the day. Cider 
apples bring 2c p 100 lbs, barrel ap- 
ples from 75c@1.25 p bbl. There was 
a car of cows loaded here last week 
at $25 p head. Yearlings bring from 
$12 to $29 and bulls 2%c p Ib.. But- 
ter 30c, eggs 32c, hay around. $10. 
There seems to be a good many ten- 
ants changing farms this fall. Cheese 
has brought a good price here all sum- 
mer and the farmers have no reason 
to complain. Stock going into winter 
quarters in good ee Some have 


butchered around here and others are 
getting ready. 

Mortville, Cayuga Co—This season 
has beén an ideal one for this locality 
with plenty of rain. Corn has been a 
large crop. One piece of corn of 6 
acres turned out 600 bus of ear corn. 
Some people here sow long white cow 
horn turnips in their corn at the last 
time of cultivating. Some pieces yield 
enormously. They make one of the 
best fertilizers to plow into the soil. 
Wheat was a light crop on account. of 
the Hessian fly. Potatoes were an av- 
erage crop, price 40ce. Apples about 
60% of a crop. Some farmers have 
stored for a higher price. Eggs 30c 
p doz, milk $1.45 p 100 Ibs. A great 
many potatoes are not dug yet. Help 
is very scarce. It takes all the extra 
help to operate the apple evaporators, 

Cortlandt, Cortlandt Co—The sales 
of registered Holsteins by Horace L. 
Bronson, proprietor of the state farm, 
have been very heavy recently.Among 
those who have made purchases dur- 
ing the past few days are the follow- 
ing: Ernest Moore of Rome, N Y; 
John D. Wilson of Ashville, N Y; Au- 
gustus L. Mandorf of Kingston, N Y; 
Mary F. Denmead of Baltimore, Md; 
Cc. E. Kenmier of Bethlehem, Pa; W 
F. Vernon and Harry H. Rhinehurst, 
both of Pa. 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, wheat 57 
@60c p bu, corn 60@61c, oats 41@44c, 





rye 64@65c, bran $19@20 ton, mid- 
dlings 23@24.50, hay 10@15. Cows 25 


* @60 each, veals 6@7c p Ib. Cmy tub 


butter 26@28c, prints 28@29c, dairy 
~4@26c, cheese 13@l4c. Eggs 40@41c 
p doz, fowls 12@13c p 1b, chiekens 13@ 


T4>, turkeys 14@15c, ducks 12@i3c, 
geese no tga Potatoes 1.50@1. =P 
oat sweets 1.50@1.75, onions 


beans 1.60@1.65 p bu, celery 6@7 p Bot. 
behs, squash 1@1.25 p bbl. Apples 1 
@2.50 p bbl. 

At Syracuse, wheat 75c Pp bu, corn 
65c, oats 40c, rye 70c, bran 22.50 p ton, 
middlings 2@24, timothy hay 12@16. 
Cmy tub butter 29@30c p Ib, prints 30 
@31c, dairy 28@30c, cheese 14@14%. 
Eggs 35@40c p doz, fowl 10@12c)p Ib, 
chickens 10@12c,° turkeys 16@18c, 
ducks 10@12c. Potatoes 40@45c p bu, 
onions 65@70c, turnips 30@40c beans 
2.25@2.40, parsnips 40@45c, celery 25 
@40c p doz. Apples 40@60c p bu. 


At Rechester, wheat 75c p bu, oats 
88e, corn 60c, middlings $22 p ton, 
bran 29. Cmy butter 28@30c p Ib, 
dairy 19@20c, cheese 13@1l4c. Eggs 29 
@32c p doz, chickens llc p lb, ducks 
10@1l1c, turkeys 13@15c. Marrow 
beans 2@2.230 p bu, pea beans 1. 30@ 
1.40, beets 40c, cabbage 5@6 p ton, cel- 
ery 20@40c p doz, Saaee 60c p bu, 


potatoes 55c, turnips 45c, tomatoes 
50c. 
At Buffalo, wheat 78e p bu, corn 


2c, oats 37c, bran $19@20 p ton, inid- 
dlings 20@21. Cmy tub butter 27c p 
Ib, prints 28@382c, dairy 16@20c, cheese 
18@l4c. Eggs 30@32c p doz, live fowls 
12@13ec p lb, ducks 12@13c. Potatoes 
60e p bu, cabbage 2.50@3 p 100 Ibs, 
onions GO0c p bu, turnips 40c, marrow 
beans 2.50@2.60, pea beans 1.35@1.40, 
Bartlett pears 3@4 p bbl, fancy apples 
2 W@3.! nO, crab apples 2@2.75, quinces 
3.25@4.50. 





oe ; 
Something of Hop Consumption 


The hop market is characterized 
by steadiness; former quotations con- 
tinue in effect. Sales are reported 
from various parts of the Pacific coast 
states at-the wide range of 10 to lic 
p lb. Growers for the most part are 
inclined to be chary of cutting loose 
their crops at these figures. In. the 
Empire state the market is close to 
a 20c basis with a range of 17 to 22c. 

The foreign situation shows no de- 
velopments of moment. Advices-from 
London say Pacific coast hops are not 
keenly sought after and buyers are, 
complaining at. the quality being a 
disappointment. The demand for do- 
mestic English hops -has slackened 
to some extent and prices are ruling a 
trifle easy. A fair inquiry noted for 
German gtfowths. 

The Nov crop report issued by the 
dept of agri gives some interesting 
data regarding hop consumption and 
crop movement. for. the fiscal year 
ended June.30, "06. It shows that a 
total of 41,620,000 lbs of hops, equiv- 
alent to 281,200 eommercial bales, 
were consumed by U S brewers dur- 
ing the past crop year, this showing 





satisfactory increase over the preced- 
ing season. The following figures 
are gleaned from the report. 


HOP CONSUMPTION AND TRADE 


[In pounds] 

Consumption Exports Imports 
1905-6 41,620,000 13,058,000 10,113,900 
1904-5 38,822,000 14,876,000 — 4'339,000 
1903-4 39,565,000 11,021,000 2,757,000 
1902-3 38,457, 000 ,850,000 6,012,000 
1901-2 39, ‘233.000 10,745,000 5,000 
1900-1 37, 4 14,999,000 2,606,000 
1899-0 37,465,000 12,675,000 _ 2,589,000 


Hop Diteciienk 0 from Cobleskill 


Among the foremost hop shipping 
towns in the Empire state is Coble- 
skill in the center of the Schoharie 
district. In this section hops form an 
important source of farm revenue. 
In recent years, however, the output 
has shown a tendency toward shrink- 
age. During the past decade ship- 
ments of hops from Cobleskill have ap- 
proximated slightly more than 10% 
of the total York state crop, the aver- 
age outgo from the town for the past 
dozen years averaging aboypt 7500 bales 
Pp annum. The following table pub- 
lished exclusively by American Agri- 
culturist, gives the movement from 
that point for 12 years: 


HOP SHIPMENTS FROM COBLESKILL 








[For crop year ended Sept 1, in bales 
of 180 lbs] 
1905-6 .... 5,663 1899-00.... 7,461 
1904-5 .... 6,731 1898-99... 8.233 4 
1903-4 .... 6,900 1897-98.... 7,668 
1902-3 .... 4,886 1896-97.... 6,654 
1901-2 . 10,111 1895-96.... 8,929 
1900-1 .... 8,618 1894-95.... 7,703 
NEW JERSEY 





Greenwich, Cumberland Co — Most 


farmers were well advanced with 
farm work and thus prepared for first 
snow which fell Nov 15. Many are gun- 
ning for rabbits. Eggs 35c, butter 28c, 
corn 50c, oats 35c, wheat 70c, pota- 
toes 70c, hay $16, poultry 20c, ducks 
l4c, hogs 9c. 


Crawford, Union Co—Corn husking 


and fall work about finished. Pota- 
toes 90% of crop, corn 80%, hay 100%. 
Potatoes $2 a bbl, hay $20 for prime 
timothy, eggs 40c, rye straw $17. 
Good farm lands scarce and wages 
high. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Columbia, Lancaster Co—Corn all 


housed, fodder all hauled and stacked. 
All stock in winter quarters and look- 
ing well. Farmers hauling, plowing 
and tidying up. Horses and cattle of 
good quality in demand at good prices. 
Country produce in fair supply. Po- 
tatoes delivered from York county by 
wagon at 50c a bu. Butter 28 to 32c, 
eggs 34c, lard 12c, chickens 10 to 12c, 
pork 8% to 9c. Feed in demand at 
high prices. 


Dairymen Take Notice—Plans for 
th: convention of Pa dairy union, Jan 
2% to 25 at Harrisburg have so far 
matured that the program is well un- 
der way. Among the speakers will be 
Mr Hoard of Wis, Prof E. H. Webster, 
chief of the dairy div of the U 8S dept 
of agri and other representative men. 
Prizes will be offered for butter, cheese 
and probably milk. Space has been 
secured for an exhibit of dairy ma- 
chinery. among which it is expected 
will be milking machines. 


Osterburg, Bedford Co — Wheat 
looks fine, rn was good crop. Apples 
about half crop. Potatoes fair, very 
little clover seed. Eggs 25c, butter 
23c, prints 2uc. corn 59c, oats 35c, 
wheat 70c, rye 60c, buckwHeat 50c, po- 
tatoes 60c, onions Tic, hay $10. 


Lander, Warren Co—The fall crops 
are gathered in, the fall plowing about 
half done. Potatoes mostly marketed 
to local dealers for 50c p bu. Apples 
sold to canneries for 70c p 109 Ibs de- 
livered to canneries or cars. Cattle go 
in’o winter quarters in fine condition. 
Farmers must tut their own wood as 
hired labor is out of reach. 


Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co—In gen- 
eral crops were satisfactory in this 
section. Grass was the only crop not 
up to average consequently hay is a 
short crop and Prine high. Potatoes 
bring 60c, wheat 72c, rye 60c; corn 60c, 

[To Page 532] 




















Is Tobacco a Food or Drug? 


—__ 


It is either one or the other. Which- 
ever it is, it comes under the food and 
drug act June 30, 1906, as the national 
pure food law is termed, This law is in 
effect Jan 1, 1907. Its regulations 
against misbranding are of especial 
importance to tobacco growers, dea!- 
ers and manufacturers. 

“The brand label on foods or drugs 
for domestic commerce shall be brand- 
ed in Bnglish. Descriptive matter up- 
on the label shall be free from any 
statement, design or device regarding 
the article or the ingredients or sub- 
stances contained therein, or quality 
thereof, or place of origin, which is 
false or misleading in particular.” 

Regulation 1) specifies that charac- 
ter of name used shall not be mislead- 
ing. Under this regulation it will be 
unlawful to sell a crop or case of 
either raw tobacco, sweated leaf or 
cigars as Havana or Cuban leaf unless 
same are actually produced in Cuba. 
It will be unlawful to call tobacco “‘Ct 
Valley Havana” seed unless it was pro- 
duced there. tI is unlawful to call 
“Hatfield seed leaf” unless the crop 
was actually produced at Hatfield, 
duced there. It is unlawful to call it 
“Wis” or-“Big Flats seed leaf,” etc, 
unless it was actually produced in 
those places respectively. There are 
very heavy fines as well as imprison- 
ment for violating the law. Copies 
of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
706, can be obtained free upon appli- 
cation to Sec of Agri, Washington, D 
C, for circular No 21 on this subect. 





Book Notices 





x 4 MAKER FOR FARMERS—By C. 

Whelpley. The aim of the author is 
: induce farmers to keep a record of 
all the transactions on the farm. To 
this end he has prepared a book of 
tables with instructions as to how they 
are to be kept and offers many help- 
ful suggestions, calling attention to 
the fact that a systematic keeping of 
accounts is the only way the farmer 
ean tell which crops are profitable, 
ete. Cloth, 350 pages, including table, 
receipts, blank bills, ete, price $3. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
Orange Judd Company, New York. 

How TO MAKE A Frcir GARDEN—By 
S. W. Fletcher. A practical and sug- 
gestive manual for the home garden, 
written in behalf of the amateur ideals 
of fruit growing in America and with 
the hope of being of benefit to the 
home maker of moderate means who 
wishes to make the garden contribute 
as largely as possible to the support of 
his family as well as to their pleasure 
and comfort. Cloth, illustrated, 293 
large octavo pages, price $2, net. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Company. 
Send postpaid on receipt of price by 
Orange Judd Company, New York. 





How To Croose A TArmM—By Thomas 
F. Hunt. Professor of agronomy in 
Cornell university. Author of “The 
Cereals in America.” In this book the 
attempt as been made to state the 
principles concerned in the selection 
of a farm and then to apply these prin- 
ciples to a discussion of the different 
regions of the Western Continent. 
Cloth, illustrated, 412 pages, price 
$1.75, net Published by The Macmil- 
lan Cempany. Sent postpaid on re- 


| able in 


| cannot forward replies sent to this office, 


| ter Whites; 








ceipt of price by Orange Judd Com- 
pany, New York. 





FarM ANIMALS—By Dr E. V. Wil- 
cox. .The book contains chapters on 
horses, mules, beef cattle, the dairy 
cow, pigs, sheep, goats and poultry. 
Illustrated, cloth, 357 pages, price $2, 
net. Doubleday, Page & Company. 
Sent pospaid on receipt of price by 
Orange Judd Company; New York. 








CoTtton—By Charles William Burn- 
kett, professor of agriculture in the 
North Carolina college of agriculture 
and mechanical arts, and Clarence 
Hamilton Poe. A treatise on the cul- 
tivation, marketing, manufacture and 
a @Ciscussion of the problems of the 
cotton world. Cloth, illustrated, 331 
Doubleday, Page 
Sent postpaid on receipt 
Orange Judd Company, 


pages, price $2, net. 
& Company. 
of price by 
New York. 
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| KENNELS, Waterloo, 


| Farmer's. Excnatige Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valn- 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, C must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issme of the following week. Adver- 
Usements of eS FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
eee will be accepted at the abové rate, but wii 
be in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion, 
ADDP=SS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City. 


LIVE STOCK. 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, 
large strains, all ages, 
bred sows, service boars, Scotch Collie pups, 
sey calves. Write for circulars. I’. ¥. HA 
TON, Cochranville, L'a. 


AYRSHIRES, OXFORDS, CHESHIRES—Two 
bull calves, Nine, six, two months ram lainbs, sows 
in farrow, spring and fall pigs; stock eligible to 
registry. ‘HOMER J. BROW., Harford, Cortland 
County, N Y. 


CHESTER WHITE hogs, sows, bred; male pigs 
ready for service, Wigs § weeks old. Mantmotn 
Bronze turkeys, B P R_ cockerels for sale cheap. 
LD. D. RHENESMETT, R & D No 1, Perulack, Pa, 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—Bull — Bp = 
yearling and calf; some heifers; also 

lion; pedigree upon application. BUTTERFIELD 
CO, South Montrose, Pa. 


gg EXCHPTIONALLY WELL BRED Berkshires at 


Berkshires, Ches- 
mated, not akin; 
Guern- 
AMIL- 


























$8 and are August farrow and 
are from well established strains. B. E. HUNT, 
Reading Center, N ¥. 

C WHITES—Fail pigs, $ to $. Spring sows, 
bred or open, $i4 to $1 B P Rock and Buff 
Orpington chickens, $l. H, A. THATCHEK, 
Perulack, Pa, 

#@ GRADE EWES, $10 each, delivered to your 
—, Jersey ed service boars, $20, pair $40; 


HILLSIDE SsTOCK © FARM, 
Amsterdam, N Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, Ghropaiice ewes, female 
Collie pups, Barred Rock and Butt Orpington chick- 
ens; also White Holland turkeys. W. LOTHERS, 


Perulack, Pa. 
REGISTERED OI C pigs; thoroughbred Black 
Minorca cockerels from choice strain; prices 


able. C. T. EASTON, Marietta, N Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bulls and _ calves, 
Chester White bears, Collie pups. SPRINGDALE 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa, 


BERKSHIRES—” 
30 pigs, pairs, not akin, 
BROS, Freeport, 


PRIMROSE HERD—Large imported Yorkshires 
extra_nice fall pigs for sale, A. A. BRADLEY, 
Frewsburg, N Y. 

ep Asy- "9 and Golden ids 
sale, 11 cows, 3 heifers, 19 bulls. 8S. E. 
Landenberg, Pa. 

AYRSHIRE COWS, fresh and young stock, regis- 
tered. P, BYRNE & SONS, St Joseph, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 














young boars, 20 young sows, 
Must sell; try us, CLARK 








for 
NIVIN, 











SPORTING AND PET DOGS, cattle, sheep,- 
Swine, pigeons, 10 cents &&%- 


ferrets and rabbits; 
page illustrated catalog. C. . LLOYDT, Dept 


A G, Sayre, Pa. 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


EGGS AND PO POULTRY. 


BARRED, BUFF AND WHITER Plymouth Rocks, 
White yandottes, White Minoreas, White Leg- 
horns, Mammoth Pekin ducks, §3 each; i) 
trio; $12 for i 
G. NOONAN, 
yards, Marietta, 


propr.etor Kast Donegal 
i’a. 

















potion, $1.50 each, RALPH HAIGHT, Wiccopee, 





MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, 
New York winners; choice breeders a specialty. 
FULMER DECKER, South Montrose, Pa. 


BRONZE TURKEYS, Barred Rocks, Buff Coch- 
ins, White and Buff Leghorns, White Minorcas, 
Andalusians, Write Wabsls C. JOnNNSUs, 
Homer City, Pa. 

TURKEYS—Mammoth Bronze, White “Holland, 
Bourbon Red, Narragansett cockerels, Buff Orping- 
ton, Lt Brahmas. 8. DURIGG & SON, Arm- 
strongs Mis, »_U. 

9 VARIETIES All breeds poultry, eggs, dogs, 
ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc. Colored 6§0-page book 
1) cents. List fre. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, 
Telford, Pa, 

THOROUGHBRED Single Comb White Leg- 


horn cockerels, $2 each, and Barred Plymouth Rock 


bred from my 





IF SOLD before Christmas 
ducks, Bronze turkeys, Barred Rock cockerels, M. 
B. CLOU D, Kennett Square, Pa. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels, 
class stock from extra laying strain, $2 and $3, 
J. CRANE, Monroe, N Y. 

c —- A Roc Ks— Reds, 
Langshans; Berkshire swine, 
BAU GH. * Middleburg, Md. 


BARRED ROCKS--If you want 





Leghorns. 
NK HAR- 


W vandattes 
FR 





something fine, 


write me; prices reasonable. GEO C. GREEN- 
WALD, Hainesport, N J. 
“GOING CHEAP-—35 Rose Comb Reds. Also 


Bronze turkeys. Poultry catalog free FAIRVIEW 


FARM, Shrewsbury, Pa. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, very Choice, p price 
Si and $5. i? Collie pups. W. 8, CUTHBERT, 
Hammond, N Y. 


BARRED ROCKS, Brown 
geese; our famous egg producers, 
Grove City, Pa, 


BARRED ROCK 
Seve s extra fine, $1 to S. GC. F 
Ae 








Leghorns, Toulouse 
NELSON'S, 





COCKERELS (Thompson 
*. HESS, Lititz, 





10 BARRED ROCK ens and 50 pullets, 
ares POULTRY. YARDS, Shrewsbury, 





CHOICE RANGE GROWN Single Comb 
orns, $1 up, FRANK C. EDSON, Leroy, 
LARGE MAMMOTH Pekin ducks, 

DIAMOND POULTRY YARDS, Romulus, 


MAMMOTH PEKIN ducks, $3 per pair. _ EX- 
CELSIOR POULTRY YARDS, Waterloo, N Y. 


COCKERELS—White, Brown, Rose and Single 
Comb. LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


aac & a gly Pit. Games, cockerels, 
E. B. NER, Center Moreland, Pa. 


FINE BUFF ROCK cockerels. BR. ANCH VAL- 
LEY POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa 


WHITE HOLLAND turkeys. F. &8. KILGOUR, 
Rockville, Montgomery Co, Md. 


w hite 
NY. 





WHITE 
N Y. 














$1.50. 

















SINGLE COMB White Leghorns, GRANT 
MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, very large. A, 
T. ORR, Delaware, Ind. 
. BOYC E, 


SINGLE Some Brown Leghorns, E, E 
Park, N Y. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 





NEW INCUBATORS, slightly discolored by flood 


Latest improvements, guaranteed sound, perfect 
hatchers. A few 108-egg size, $10.50 each; 2l6-egg, 
$16.50 each (regular price $18 and $23). Rare oppor- 


tunity. Standard hatchers less than cost to make. 
pd eo on these. Send cash with order at 

ular incubator and brooder catalog free. 
 SURNEL L INCU BATOR COMPANY, Ithaca, N ¥ 








FOR ae broken beagle, fox and 
rabbit hounds, Also Stamps for circu- 
lar. AMBROSE TAYLOK, West Chester, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Write for free book and 
lates@prices. C. M. SACKETT, New London, O. 


FERRETS—A_ fine —, now ready for business; 
$8.50 per pair. Write C. JEWELL, Spencer, O. 


BERNARD Savaies _ ete, EXCELSIOR 














~ FERRETS, Collies and Hounds, all ages. H. B. 
LECKY, Shreve, O. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SAVE YOUR TREES AND SHRUBS from death 
by the San Jose scale by using Good's Caustic 
pam, whale of] soap No 3, the old reliable rem- 

oe o— carbolic and disinfecting 
oe Books sent right and results 


- ewe PaaS “6 GOOD, ori 4 








‘orth t St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TIP-TOP SOTA TORS <ierman. Cobbler, Long- 
fellow, Noroton. 80 varieties; ginseng seed 
plants. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, XY. 

‘MISCELLANEOUS. 





IF YOU ARE ga eee in talking ma- 
chines of any make, me save money. H. 
E. SLATER, Hunt, N a 


DO YOU SHIP APPLES? We 
madian box used for. exports. SOUTH Sil SIDE ‘ura 
CO, Petersburg, V. 





BEFORE RU “YING an incubator get our free 
catalog. It will give you some money-saving points. 
Brooder house plans l5c, poultry books 5%. (CO- 








fection Mash Mixtnre, will increase profits, 
your dealer, or write EATON GRAIN AND FEED 


CO, Norwich, N Y. Mention this paper, 
MACHINERY ~ AND _ IMPLEMENTS. 
Ry ENGINES for cutting ensilage, saw- 
¢ wood and Ont other farm work. 5 h p. $150: 
Cos 


3 i p, $100, Catalog free. PALMER BROS, 
Cob, Ct. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
5 Cents Per Word. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Gate eppertuntiy. best ‘cords tn’ (ee. hanbghones 


silos and s ities; secure agency now. UAKE 
ed SEE co, West Seneca station, Buffalo, 











SALESMEN WANTED-—I have cornered the best 
talking machine proposition ever thought of, If 
you wish to handle my specialties; write today. No 
canvassing necessary. H, E. SLATER, Hunt, N Y. 


WANTED—Farmers and reliable persons to sell 
our mammoth cluster oats and 
Liberal pay; sample free with particulars. 
GUNSON & CO, Dept A, Rochester, N 





lL. P. 











reduction on Pekin 


high 
A. 


- for 
pen; catalog free. EDWARD 
poultry 





| 


| 
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MADE HELP—WANTED 


GOOD PAY, permanent position, pleasant and 
healthful work. We desire the services of a few 
good men as general subscription agents for Ameri 
can Agriculturrst in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and North and South Carolina. 


53t 


| We want men who can devote all of their time 


to the work, If you are looking for a soft snap 
don’t write us, but if you are experienced, or think 
you possess some qualifications as a salesman, so- 
licitor or representative, and are eager to make the 
most of a brilliant opportunity, we want to hear 
from you. The right wen can do better represe mM 
ing Amefican Agriculturist than they can do in 
any other way. If you are such a man,- write us in 
full, stating experience, age, references, ete, and 
we will see what-we can do for you. Aadress at 
once. AGENCY DEPARTMENT, American Agri- 
culturist, 439 Lafayette, street, New York, N Y. 

MEN for firemen ‘and prake- 
Experience 


STRONG YC YOUNG» 
men on all North American railroads, 
unnecessary, Firemen, $100 monthjy, become en- 
gineers and earn $200. Brakemen $75. become con- 
ductors and earn $150. Name position preferred. 
State age, hight, weight (important), RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION, Room 117, 227 Monroe street, 
Brooklyn, NY. 


~RUSINESS | 
county ana city; 


MANAGER WANTED in every 
men of ability ana not afraid to 


bustle. Honorable and permanent business; big 
money. THE M, B. CO, Drawer 1051-E, Bridge- 
port, Ct, 





~~ SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


FOR FARM HELP (Italian), 
information office for Italians, 59 Lafayette (for- 
merly Elm) street, New York. No charge made 
to applicants. Advisable to advance transportation 
expenses from New York to destination, to be re- 
funded afterward by men, in order to secure prompt- 
ly the required help. 


apply to the labor 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cen‘s a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTLURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


FOR SALE—Poultry yards, three acres of ground, 
fenced and subdivided, with modern poultry build- 
ings; new eight-roomed house, with bath room, 
water and gas; also barn; tools of all kinds; every- 
thing new. Yards stocked with Thompson, Bennett 
and Hager strains Barred Plymouth Rocks: brooder 
house 1900 capacity; seven Cyphers incubators; 20 
acres additional land adjoining will be ieased for 
long term of years. Only W minutes’ drive from 
town of 18,000 people with best ot market. For 
sale on e y terms, Write now for further particu- 
lars. Address P O BOX 15, Oil City, Pa, 


GREAT LAND OPENING IN CALIFORNIA— 
Rig government approved canal now ready to irri- 
gate. Great wheat farms of Colusa and Glenn 
counties, Sacramento valley, rich garden land with 
irrigation, produces $50 to §200 an acre annually ; 
®-acre tracts for §200 cash and $200 quae for six 
years at 6 per cent. Write to-day. C, M. WOOS- 
TER CO, 166 O'Farrell St, San Francisco. 


“RIVER FARM FOR 
Pocomoke City, on the 


SALE—About mile from 
noted river ‘‘Pocomoke,”’ 
containing about 130 acres, with good orchard and 
eight-room dwelling, barns, stables, etc, Climate 
very mild, Especially adapted to the raising of 
poultry and to the growing of early trucks. Price’ 
$5000, haif cash. Immediate possession given. W, 
Cc, CULLEN, Pocomoke City, Md. 

40 ACRES FOR §$250)—In Fluvanna county, Vir- 


ginia. All cleared. Stx-room dwelling and out- 
buildings, Two miles from railroad, Terms, half 
cash, balance in 12 and 18 months, J, M, GILL, 


Perulack, Pa. 


“THIRTY YEARS SEL r ING FARMS, 


residences, 


stores, etc, everywhere, Catalog free to intending 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell shouid call or write 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, Dept 7, Tribune Building, 
New York. 

FOR SALE—200 acres, hay, grain and stock farm 
in Princeton, 2 miles from station, 6 from Sche- 
| nectady, Price $1000. ALVINZA QUAY, R F D 
No 4, Schenectady, N Y. 

NEW JERSEY FARMS, splendidly productive 
soil, between New York and Thiladelphia. Send 
| for November lists. A. W. DRESSER, Burling- 
ton, N J 

600-ACRE FARM on Iake, 3 woods, 2j)-story 

wg, 12 barns; clear $3009 per year on hay and 
grain. BRIGGS & KOONZ, No 13, Ballston Spa, 
N ¥. 


LUMBIA INCUBATOR’ CO, Box 32, Delaware | 
City, Del, 
EGGS ALL WINTER, If you feed Eaton’ Per. 


real estate 
paper 


bargatns, 
Any in- 


Houses to rent, 
copy weekly 


FLORIDA 
boarding house rates, 


| formation, Write J. CROSBY, San Mateo, Fla, 
“MICHIGAN FARMS—Productirve soil, splendid 
| climate, fruit, stock and grain farms. Write for 
list “L.” C., B. BENHAM, Hastings, Mich. 

SALE OR “EXCHANG E—Farm near sea. Good 
map l10e OWNER, Oceana, Va. 

“ARM FOR SALE—8 acres, Inquire VEDER 

HERSEY, Red Creek, N Y. 


standard seeds. | 
den, 


MARYL AND | FARMS—4J. “FRANK TURN ER, 


Easton, Md. 
FARMS—HENRY EVANS, 





Guineys, Va. 





eee 


Satisfied With No Other 
Paper. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: My previous adv 
was of a bull calf, cannot remember 
number of inquiries, only that the first 
one received bought the calf and re- 
plied ‘on receiving the calf that he 
was much pleased. Have never used 
any other paper, as I have been sitis- 
fied . with. yours,—[Clarence A, Had- 
Port Byron, N Y. 
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‘(From Page 530] 
buckwheat 70c. Apples irregular, ow- 
ing to scab and bitter rot, becoming 
more serious and San Jose spreading, 
making it difficult to grow first-class 
fruit. Turkeys scarce, while chickens 
are plentiful, worth 10 to 12c p lb 
alive. Grain appears promising at this 
time, having had favorable Weather 
since seeding. 


Good Corn Show at Doylestown— 
About i1UU tarmers gathered here to 
take part in the corn competition, Nov 
10. The contest proved to be very in- 
teresting as there were 86 entries with 
a fine display of the grain. Prof Men- 
ges of the state dept of agri, scored 
the corn and made an address on Corn 
breeding. Among the leading prize 
winners were the following: Yellow 
corn, H. Hibbard; white corn, L. 
Halum, J. Smith, M. Yerkes and G. 
Green. The contest was inaugurated 
by George W. Ott, who has a fine farm 
near here, and who offered a cash 
prize for the best corn shown. He also 
gave a dinner to the visitors and 70 
sat down as his guests. It was voted 


the most successful competition which 


has ever been held in Bucks Co. 


MARYLAND 








Linwood, Carroll Co—The season 
with us has been unusually wet and 
has resulted in a heavy growth of 
corn. There is a larger percent than 
usual of moldy and flimsy ears. Un- 
favorable weather has retarded husk- 
ing and it will be late before that work 
is finished. Corn sold early from the 
field at $2 a bbl of 400 lbs. The qual- 
ity of wheat is very good and the local 
price does not vary much from 70c. 
The general complaint of scarcity of 
farm help exists here as elsewhere. 
Farm sales of personal property are 
becoming more numerous every year 
and owners are retiring and giving 
way to tenants who are better pro- 
vided with help of their own. A touch 
of winter came Nov 15 when the first 
snow of the season fell to a depth of 2 
inches but melted the day following. 


Clear .Spring, Washington Co—Fall 


crop work nearly done. Corn being 
hauled in rapidly. Stover mostly 
stacked or stored. Stock in good con- 
dition for winter. Little fall plowing 
done because help is scarce. Hogs in 
strong demand and prices high, 7c 
live weight, higher at sales. Fresh 
cows sell well, dry ones not wanted. 
Eggs scarce 26 to 30c, butter 22 to 2c, 
live chickens Sc, turkeys 12% to Il4c, 
potatoes 50c, apples 50c. 


The State Horticultural Society at 
its annual meeting next week, Dec 5-6, 
at Baltimore is an event that every 
fruit grower and truckman in the state 
should attend. This association was 
organized for practical results. The 
meetings are intensely interesting and 
valuable. There will be a large ex- 
hibition of fruits, vegetables, flowers 
and preserved fruit. The meetings 
will be held in the 5th regiment ar- 
mory on Hoffman St, near Linden ave. 
The Utah house at the corner of Bal- 
timore and Utah streets will be the 
official headquarters. Special rates of 
$2.50 p day on the American plan or 
_ 91 and upwards on European: have 

been arranged. The leading railroads 
have granted al 1-3 fare for the 
round trip on the card plan, which 
must be secured from the secretary, 
Prof T. B. Symons, College Park, Md. 
Tickets may be purchased from Dec 
4-6, and are good returning Dec 7. 
Steamboat companies have granted a 
rate of one fare for round trip on the 
card order or membership certificate 
presented to the purser ai the time of 
securing the ticket. The meeting will 
close with a banquet at the Utah 
house after the last session Thursday 
evening. Gov Warfield and Mayor Ty- 
manus will in all probability be pres- 
ent. The members who attend the 
meeting should plan to remain over 
and participate in this social function. 
The cost of the dinner will be $1.50 for 
each member. This should be sent to 
Prof Symons as soon as possible, so 
that the final arrangements can be 
made. 


Thurmont, Frederick Co—Seeding 
of wheat cut short by reason of wet 
weather, the early sown especially fal- 
low ground looking splendid. Farm- 
ers are well on with huskineg corn. but 


much fodder out yet and damaged 
some by the frequent wet weather. 
Stock doing well and high in price. 
Labor high. Farms changing hands 
at from $6 to $10 more per acre than 
a year ago. “Farmers have not sold 
much of their produce yet only such 
as is perishable or likely to be so. 
Fall plowing is the most urgent work 
now. 


Patuxant, Anne Arundel Co — Hog 
killing is on among farmers in this 
section. The meat crop is fair. Truck- 
ers are hauling manure for hot beds. 
Fruit growers are «eetting out trees, 
Dairymen are getting along well with 
milk selling at 20c p gal. Turkeys 18c 
Pp lblw. 


Oleo Interests at Work 


The milk supply as affected by anti- 
oleo legislation is the subject of a 
circular submitted by the oleo trust 
to the conference called by the New 
York ass6éciation for improving the 
condition of the poor. It is as follows: 
The laws passed by several states 
prohibiting the sale of oleo, and the 
internal revenue tax of 10 cents per 
pound on oleo colored in imitation of 
yellow butter, have reduced the 
amount of oleo manufactured annual- 
ly from 150,000,000 pounds to 50,000,- 
000 pounds. The 10,000,000 pounds 
butter needed to replace the oleo re- 
quires in its manufacture 1,300,000,- 
000 quarts milk. Oleo is a healthful 
substitute for butter, as the scientific 
gentlemen attending the conference 
can attest. The amount of milk *re- 
quired for the manufacture of butter 
and oleo is as follows: 100 pounds 
butter, 1333 quarts milk; 100 pounds 
oleo, 33 quarts milk. The saving in 
milk by the production of 100,000,000 
pounds additional oleo per annum 
means two quarts milk a week addi- 
tional for every family in the United 
States, figuring on five in a family. 

The law of New York state prohib- 
iting the sale of oleo reads as follows: 
“Any person manufacturing, selling, 
offering or exposing for sale, any com- 
modity or substance in imitation or 
semblance of butter, the product of 
the dairy, shall be deemed guilty of 
a violation of the agricultural law, 
whether he sells such commodity or 
substance as butter, oleo or . under 
any other name or designation what- 
soever and irrespective of any rep- 
resentations he may make relative 
to such commodity or substance.” It 
is evident that the way to get a 
larger and better milk supply is to 
advocate the repeal of legislation 
which prohibits the honest sale of oles, 

This circular was signed by a large 
firm dealing in oleo and handling but- 
ter on the side. It is evident that 
the beef trust and oleo combination 
are going to make an onslaught on 
the national and local laws. Farm- 
ers should be on their guard and,post 
their representatives in congress and 
at Albany. 








The Eastern Livestock Markets 








Monday, November 26, 1906. 

At New York, the cattle 
ruled dull all last week with a contin- 
ued decline in prices, steers closing 15 
@25c lower than Monday's market and 
bulls and cows 10@I5c lower with the 
exception of bolognas. Milcn cows ac- 
tive and firm. Prime to choice veals 
steady, but other grades were easier, 
closing 2dc off. 

Today there were 6) cars of cattle 
and 1200 calves on sale. Steers were 
slow at a further decline of 10@15c on 
medium and gvod grades; bul's firm to 
25¢e higher on very hght supplies, cows 
slow and lower except for bologna 
stock, veals of good quality steady 
and all others slow, grassers and fed 
calves full steady, western calves were 
also steady. Good to choice 1200 to 
1430-1b steers $5.20@6 p 100 Ibs, ordi- 
nary to fair 4@5.15, bulls 2.90@4.15, 
cows 1.15@3.50, veals 4.25@9, grassers 
2.50@3.50. 

There was a rather firmer feeling 
for good sheep last week and closing 
prices for prime and choice stock were 
25e higher. To-day, there were 33% 
cars on sale. Sheep ruled steady; good 
to choice lambs steady to 10c higher; 
the under grades quiet and easier. 
Common to choice sheep $3@5.75 p 
100 Ibs: culls 2@2.450: common to 
choice lambs 6.25@7.90; culls 4.50@ 


whe 


The hog market improved about 10c 
to-day 


last week, but the advance 


market | 


FARM AND MARKET 


was lost: Good heavy to light state 
50@6.60 -p 100 











| A. G. REID DAIRY SUPPLY CO., Pancoccema, Pa. 


and Pa hogs sold at 
THE HORSE MARKET 

Offerings at most of the large 
marts have been liberal and included 
a great many horses fresh from the 
country, as well as seasoned stock. 
Prices are rated full steady at last 
week’s quotations. 


At Pittsburg, this week opened with 
120 loads.of cattle on sale. Market 
ruled slow and about steady. Prime 
fit steers brought $5.75@6 p 100 Ibs, 
green, rough beavers 4@4.75, fat cows 
3.25@3.85, heifers 3.50@4.50, bulls 2.25 
@3.90, stock steers 2.75@3.50, veal 
calves 7.50@8.25, heavy calves 5@5.50. 
Milch cows 20@55 ea. 

Hogs decidedly lower in sympathy 
with weakness in the -vest. Arrivals on 
Monday were 85 double decks. Heavy 
medium and heavy Yorkers sold at 
$6.30 p 100 Ibs, light Yorkers 6.30@ 
6.35, pigs 6.25@6.35. The sheep supply 


footed up 2 loads. Lambs sold 
lower but muttons held firm. Prime 
wethers moved at 5.40@5.6J, mixed 


sheep 5@5.30, culls 2@3. 


At Buffalo, cattle receipts on Mon- 
day of this week fovted up 270 loads. 
Fat grades sold barely steady while 
others were lower. Springs also sold 
off the loss being $2 p head. Prime to 
fey steers brought 6@6.25 p 100 Ibs, 
common to good beeves 4@5.50, fat 
cows 3.25@4, bulls 3@4.10, bolognas 2 
@2.50, heifers 3.50@4.65. Veals were 
slow sale, best going at 7.50@8, heavy 
calves 5.50@6.50. Milch cows ranged 
20@55 ea. 

Hogs were lower, arrivals amount- 
ing to 120 doubles. Pigs sold at $6.50 
@6.55 p 100 Ibs. Workers 6.25@6.30. 
Sheep supply 120 loads. Lambs were 
off, selling at 7.40@7.50. Sheep about 
steady; wethers 5.60@5.80, 





Tobacco Notes 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER Co—The tobacco market 
is hardly as active as a few weeks ago, 
yet some sales are coming light. It is 
claimed as high as 20c p lb has been 
given for choice Havana leaf. Those 
growers who have not sold are asking 
15@16ce for good leaf. Trade organs 
are authority for the statement that 
25 to 30% of the ’06 crop remains un- 
sold. Some, however, believe not that 






much tobacco is In. growers’ hands. 
Here and there complaints are coming 
of mold, but generally it appears that 
buyers have no. reason to complain at 
the quality of Pa leaf they are getting 
this season. The bulk of sales made 
recently have been largely 14@ltc p 
lb, with fillers at 5@tc. 

CoLUMBIA—In this part of Lancaster 
Co the tobacco crop is ali cured with 
a nice.color, but owing to fair weather 
to work outdoors stripping has not yet 
commenced, Buyers are still moving 
around trying to buy any. crops thus 
far unsold. So far about two-thirds 
of the crop in the Co has been sold, 
and the’ present price is 16c p lb for 
wrappers and 5 or 6c for-filiers. Some 
raisers holding their crops expecting 
better prices for their goods. The aver- 
age price for tobacco sold is l13c 
around.—[C. H. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, extra supplies of milk 
are being sought out by representa- 
tives of the city dealers. Some believe 
the exchange price of 3%c may be 
raised at the next monthly meeting to 
3%c p qt in the 26-c zone.‘ 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Nov 24 
were: 








Milk Cream 

WEES o ccssccte- vescse Shae 1,630 
Susquehanna ........ 13,502 91 
West Bhore osiccece 15,496 530 
Lackawanna .......+. 38,300 1,405 
N Y Cent (long haul) 88,925 1,935 
N Y Cent (Harlem). 10,475 180 
ERR . 86,994 1,133 
Lehigh valley .....:. 22,800 670 
Homer Ramsdell line. 4,730 40 
New Haven .cccsees ,670 — 
Other sources ...... 5,810 215 
Potal Seesacse das 226,512 7,B29 


—— ona 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
75e p bu, corn 48c, oats 40c, rye ‘ic. 
Timothy hay $18@20 p ton,-bran 19@ 
20. Cmy tub butter 26@27c_ p ib. 
prints 29@30c, dairy 19@20c, cheese 
lie. Eggs 3lc p doz, chickens 30c p 
Ib, ducks 12@13c. Potatoes 45@50c 
p bu, sweets 1.50@1.75 p bbl, cabbage 
4@6 p 100 Ibs, celery 40@50c p bch, 
onions 1,25@1.75 p crate. Fancy ap- 
ples 3@3.50 p bbl, common stock 1.25 
@1.75. Steers 4@4%c p Ib, calves 7@ 
Tec, sheep 3@3%c, lambs 6@7c. 








KALAMAZOO SUPPLY HOUSE 


SELLS DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO THE FARM 


For special, immediate iafor- 





Only @20.20 forthis Saw Frame, complete, 25 kinds and 
Steam Feed Cooker, like cut, without Saw, styles of 
2other sizes, 6other styles. only $10.20 


7, ¢ 


other styles; also Bobsleds, 
Feed Grinders 











a 
SI NIN 


o 
Only $15.70. Several 





ft ve, ( 
both Cooking 
and Heating, 


Everyth 
Furniture, wide 
lowest prices ange of selections 


ing in 
Write us about them 


EVERYTHING FOR FARM ERS Send for our new 400-page catalogue today. It shows 





the greatest line of suppiies for the farm and home, 


including implements, vehicles, specialties and furniture. All supplies for poultrymen and stockmen. 


Nearly “verything direct from the factory to the purchaser at 
wholesale prices, and everything sold on an absolute guarantee 
of satisfaction or money refunded We will save you mone 
mail-order trading. Write for our so. ya today. Mailed 


GASH SUPPLY & MFG. GQ., 


WHOLESALE PRIGES 


and give you the very best service in 
e on request. 


02 Lawrence Square, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 











The Name REID 


on either a 
Separator, Butter Printer 
or Corrugated Milk Cooler 


means it’s the best machine of its kind that can be 


made. a *s dairy h 
sary par 
hard service. 








best that money can buy. Our; 
each machine. The above 
of our line of 
Dairy Supplies 
Before you buy send for our catalogne. Com- 
our prices with other makes and see how we 
eave you money. 


8 the 
tee goes with 
cles are only a few 














WANTED 


FIVE COMPETENT FARMERS to 
take charge of fine farms in Ohio. Must 
be active, competent and sober. Good 
houses furnished free, a salary of $25.00 
PER MONTH and SHARE of CROP PROFITS, 

Write, stating experience, tamily and 
reference. 

ROBERT V. FULTON, 
3423 Madison Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa 

















A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” Try it the next time. 
You'll get a more prompt reply than 
you ever did before. 





Onward March of the Cotton Boll Weevil 


American Agriculturist has alluded 
from time to time to the invasion ef 
new territory by the Mexican cotton 
boll weevil. While the daily press is 
not raising such a clamor over the ex- 
pansion of this pest as it did a couple 
of years ago, the insect is nevertheless 
steadily working its way north and 
east in Texas and Louisiana. Writing 
this journal, W. D. Hunter, in charge 
of the cotton boll . 





‘AGRICULTURAL - PROGRESS 


Peanut Situation is Firmer 


In a preceding issue American Agri- 
culturist dwelt upon more or less dam- 
age to the eastern peanut crop. Writ- 
ing under recent date a big New York 
dealer says: Another change has 
come over the peanut situation. The 
damage done in October by frost and 
rains was further accentuated in No- 
vember by rains after the crop had 
been put in shocks, or stacks. 





weevil investiga- 





tions, United States 
Department of Ag- 
riculture says: 

The boll weevil 
has advanced ap- 
proximately 41% 
miles each year 
sinee its advent 
into Texas near 
Brownsville about 
in 1892. The pres- 
ent infested area 
includes altitudes 
from sea level to 
about 1800 feet. 
The rainfall in 
this area varies 
from less than 12 
inches annually te 
more than 50 
inches. As shown 
in the accompany- 
ing map Arkansas 
has become in- 
vaded, five counties 
in all. The spread 4 
of the weevil has 
extended more 
than half-way 
across the state of 
Louisiana. In fact 
infestation has re- 
cently been found 
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BOLL WEEVIL INFESTED AREA 
IN 1906 COMPARED WITH 1905. 








not more than 15 
miles from the 
Mississippi river. 

The line for 1906 
represents the ter- 
ritory infested up 
to October 10. 
There has been 
some further dis- 
persion of the in- 
sect since then and 
this continued well into the fall. The 
newly infested territory varies from a 
width of about 10 miles in west Texas 
to about 60 miles in northern Louisi- 
ana and Indian Territory. About 500,- 
000 acres of cotton land are involved 
in this recent spread. 


It is important to note that the 
weevil has not seriously invaded the 
crop in all of the territory that has 
become infested this year. The mi- 
gration did not begin until August and 
at that time the crop was for the most 
part made in the regions into which 
migration took place. 


The most feasible method of control- 
ling the boll weevil is in the cultural 
system perfected by the bureau of en- 
tomology. This system begins with 
the reduction of the number of in- 
sects to enter hibernation by the up 
rooting and burning of the cotton 
plants when maximum infestation is 
reached. The advantage thus gained 
i 


travels. 


1 the greatly increased mortality dur- 
ing the winter is followed by bending 
every effort towards obtaining an early 
crop. Details of this syStem have been 
dealt upon in the publications of the 
department. 


As far as the state of Texas is con- 
cerned the present system of control 
of the boll weevil is undoubtedly ef- 
fectual, In that state climatic condi- 
tions assist greatly. In other regions 
of greater rainfall, however, the dam- 
age is certain to be great and the pres- 
ent system will not be found as ef- 
fective as has been the case in Texas. 
At the same time other factors such 
as parasites or diseases may assit in 
other regions more than they have 
been found to do in the territory in- 
vaded up to the present time, 


The census bureau’s report issued 
last week showed that 8,531,000 bales 
of the new crop had been ginned to 
Nov 14, This may be compared with 
7,501,000 bales in 1904, and 6,815,000 
bales in 1903. Traders at New York 
say the ginning report forecasts a total 
crop slightly in excess of 12,009,000 
bales. In view of the fact that British 
authorities now claim the world’s con- 
sumption of American cotton is fully 
12,000,000 bales, the publication of the 
census report did not have a pro- 
nounced depressing effect upon prices, 
although . middling upland showed 
some weakness and dropped under the 
1l cent mark at New York. 


NEW TERRITORY INVADED BY COTTON BOLL WEEVIL 


The inner biack line shown above, represents the 
extent of territory in Texas and Louisiana infested by 
the cotton boll weevil in 1905. 
its present land occupancy. 
is the new territory covered by the weevil in its 1906 
See additional details in accompanying article. 


The outer line marks 
Thus the intervening space 


Se to-day most dealers think the 
crop will not be more than about half 
of a yield in Virgi. ia and North Caro- 
line. The Tennessee crop also has 
been somewhat damaged. They now 
believe their yield will only be 65 to 
75%. The last crop sold at say 4 cents 
for fancy cleaned. The coming new 
crop will open at about 6% to 7 cents, 
and all grades have advanced 2 to 2% 
cents, 

At the recent meeting of peanut 
producers at Suffolk, Va, the ’06 yield 
of peanuts was estimated at only 81% 
of that of 5. It was further stated 
that only 38% of the new crop is sal- 
able. Some 33% is said to have been 
damaged by wet weather and 27% left 
in the fields. It is likely the latter will 
be a total loss as far as the market is 
concerned. 


<-> 
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College and Station News—aAt Ala- 
bama collége station C. S. Waldrop 
has been appointed assistant chem- 
ist.—At the Georgia experiment sta- 
tion, R. J. Redding, director for 
many years, has resigned, Martin 
V. Calvin of Augusta, Ga, formerly 
secretary of the state agricultural so- 
ciety, has been elected to succeed 
him. J. M. Kimbrough, the agricul- 
turist, was made _ vice-director.—In 
Loujgiana, E. Rosenthal, dairyman 
at the Calhoun station, has resigned. 
—In New York, at- Cornell univer- 
sity, L. B. Judson of the Idaho sta- 
tion, has been appointed assistant 
professor of horticulture—In North 
Carolina, J. G. Hall has been ap- 
pointed assistant pathologist at the 
station. Dr W. A, Symg has been ap- 
pointed assistant chemist at the sta- 
tion and instructor in the college. J. 
Cc. Temple has been appointed assist- 
ant bacteriologist. He will give spe- 
cial attention to soils. R. S. Curtis 
of the Iowa agricultural college has 
been made assistant in the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry in both 
college and station.—In West Virginia, 
Prof T. C. Johnson will have charge 
of the botanical work in the univer- 
sity and sever his work with the sta- 
tion. Prof E. B. Copeland, in charge 
of the government work at Manila, 
has been elected horticulturist at the 
station, and has already begun his 
work. Prof Copeland was formerly 
connected with the West Virginia 
station and college. He is a graduate 
of Stanford university, Cal. 
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THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANTON 


The Best Christmas Present for $1.75 
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Entertainment and Information for Every 
Member of the Family Every Week. 


52 Weekly Issues for $1.75 


And Extra Free Numbers. 


250 Capital Stories 


—humorous stories, character stories, stories of life in the great cities, 
on the farm, on the sea, on the frontier, including Six Serial Stories 
by six favorite Companion writers. 


100 Inspiring Papers 


Men and women who have achieved true success in life will con- 
tribute articles full of suggestion and encouragement to the young 


and ambitious. 


For the Boys and Girls 


Admirable stories of life in American boarding- schools, narratives of 
adventure such as every youth delights in, humorous pictures of the 
domestic vicissitudes which every girl is familiar with are among the 
features which endear The Companion to young people. 


2000 One-Minute Stories 


The Companion is distinguished for the number and excellence of 
its sketches and stories which take not more than a minute to read. 
They are always new, always well told. 


The Editorial Page. Nature and Science. 
The Children’s Page. The Weekly Health Article, Etc. 


Mustrated Announcement for 1907 and Sample Copies of the Paper sent Free. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT OFFER. 


Every new subscriber who cuts out and sends at once this slip (or mentions this pub- 
lication) with $1.75 for The Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1907 will receive 


GIFT All the issues of The Youth's C for the r ini 
+ 











weeks o 














1906, including the beautiful Double Holiday Numbers. 
GIFT The Youth's Companion’s Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1907, in 7 
. 
$16,290 in cash and many other special awards to subscribers 
who get new subscriptions. Send for information, 


Twelve Colors and Gold, for Companion subscri only. cCuro3 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Deliberations of the National Grange 





SUCCESSFUL SESSION AT DENVER, COL-— 
ORDER IN BETTER CONDITIONS THAN 
EVER BEFORE—IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS 


The representatives of the 1,000,000 
organized farmers of the United States 
continued their deliberations at Den- 
ver, Col, into last week. State Masters 
and their wives who are the official 
delegations to the national grange 
were present from 28 different states. 
The official reports of. the officers gave 
proof that the 12 months since the 
session last year at Atlantic -City have 
been ones of great progress for the 
order and the influence for legislation 
favorable to agriculture was never 
more potent. The financial condition 
of the order is excellent, there being 
something like $95,000 assets for the 
national organization. The treasur- 
er’s report showed there was a bal- 
ance on hand, October 1, 1905, of $26,- 
617. Items added to this during the 
past year are: Receipts from secre- 
tary $10,000; interest on deposit at 
farmers’ loan and trust company, $766; 
interest on notes deposited by E. 8. 
McDowell $6359; payments on notes 
$3941; interest on bonds $200; receipts 
for lecturer’s office $24; dues from 
treasurers of state granges $14,728. 
This approximates $62,387. 


Expenses have included mileage and - 


per diem for the 39th session, $5349; 





MRS HERVEY WALKER 
of Delaware, Lady Assistant Steward 


pension to O. H. Kelley, $1100; order 
of executive committee on requisition 
$35,041; balance with the farmers’ 
loan and trust company, $20,896. The 
total resources of the national grange, 
October 1, 1906, are as follows: Bal- 
ance with farmers’ loan and trust 
company, $20,896; deposits in savings 
bank with acerued interest, $13,877; 
railway and other bonds with ac- 
crued interest, $20,233; loans on real 
estate with accrued interest, $39,437; 
unexpended deputy fee fund $227. 
This approximates the sum total to 
the credit of the national grange of 
$94,670, 
_ SOME OF THE RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

Cc. B. Kegley of Washington intro- 
duced a resolution relative to the too 
frequent changes in school text books. 
He favors a national system of school 
books to be issued by the national gov- 
ernment and furnished at cost to the 
children in various states. Resolu- 
tions containing the indorsement of 
parcels post were made. A resolution 
was brought up by T. C. Atkeson of 
West Virginia opposing the increase 
of newspaper postage. 

yYeorge B. Horton of Michigan 
brought in the resolution calling for 
the appointment of a special commit- 
tee of five, with Aaron Jones of Indi- 
ana, chairman and master of the na- 
tional grange, a member, to investi- 
gate and report at the next meeting of 
the national grange, some feasible 
plan of life insurance on a national 
or state basis and which plan shall be 
exclusively for benefit of grange mem- 
bers and independent of any other 
ritualistic bodies or organizations, 

peaking relative to the good roads’ 
proposition, Oliver Wilson of Illinois 
said: “The national grange will ask 
congress to appropriate $50,000,000 
for the improvement of roads in the 
United States. This sum is to be di- 
vided into five annual budgets of $10,- 





000,000 each. This ts twice the prop- 
osition that was made congress last 
year and it illustrates that our belief 
in the necessity for better roads has 
grown doubly strong. A special com- 
mittee will be selected by the national 
grange at this meeting to go down to 
Washington next winter and demand 
action in the name of the 1,000,000 
farmers and hundreds of thousands 
of other taxpayers. Our idea in ask- 
ing national action is to properly dis- 
tribute the cost. Many farmers are 
bitterly opposed to the average good 
roads state law. This law lays one- 
haif the tax on the frontage, one- 
fourth on the township, and the bal- 
ance on the state. The farmer gets 
caught coming and going, for he not 
only pays the frontage, but all the 
township tax and a good share of the 
state tax. 


BRIGHT DAYS FOR OHIO 


It was shown by F. A. Derthick, 
master of the Ohio state grange, that 
the membership has increased mate- 
rially in that state the past year. 
There have been organized and reor- 
ganized 16 granges since the last an- 
nual meeting. The Ohio state grange 
is recognized as an effective factor in 
all affairs pertaining to the welfare of 
the state and has earned the reputa- 
tion of being conservative yet ready 
to act with vigor along all lines that 
lead to salutary ends. The state 
grange never stood higher in public 
estimation than now. The new cor- 
respondence course in elementary ag- 
riculture and domestic science has at- 
tracted great interest. About 60 
classes have been organized in various 
sections of the state. The superin- 
tendent of the course, Miss Mary Lee, 
has been tireless in her efforts to 
make the work a success. The mem- 
bers of the order in Ohio are alive to 
the spirit and are searching for that 
safe patriotic standpoint without 
which a nation cannot long survive. 


-_— 





The National Master’s Stirring Address 





The annual address of National Mas- 
ter N. J. Bachelder was of course 
something of the keenest interest to 
every one present at the Denver meet- 
ing. Mr Bachelder marshalled in im- 
pressive array the work of the grange, 
dwelling upon important phases which 
the order has very properly under- 
taken to promote. Our limited space 
makes it impossible to reproduce this 
highly interesting address in full, but 
the liberal abstract will make clear 
the forceful statements and recom- 
mendations of the national master. 

Mr Bachelder called attention to 
the fact that this is the 40th annual 
session of the national grange to de- 
vise ways and means of promoting the 
interests of agriculture. He touched 
upon the prosperous condition of the 


grange throu,.out the country, and 
the gratifying increase in membership. 
He said that the effort begun a year 
ago to extend the order in states where 
it is not str ngly represented has been 
fairly successful, and that the basis 
has been laid in those states for ef- 
fective work in the future. The finan- 
cial condition of the grange is sound, 
the gain in membership in recent 
years being accompanied by corres- 
ponding gain in the funds in the treas- 
ury. The total assets of the national 
grange a y°ar ago were $87,788, and 
in 1906, $94,671, showing a substa.u.ial 
net gain. 

In the following paragraphs are pré- 
sented abstracts of National Masters 
Bachelder’s address: 


GRANGE MUTUAL LIFE INSUBANCE 

The present seems the oO. portune 
moment for the extension of a popular 
life insurance movement throughout 
the United tates. So far as old line 
companies are concerned, the people 
have become convinced that there is 
extravagance and often mismanage- 
ment, but they hoe not lost their 
confidence in the complete solvency of 
legal reserve companies. Instead, they 
are more convinced than ever that the 
legal reserve means souna life insur- 
ance. Fraternal life insurance has 
been undergoing a different sort of or- 
deal. Owing to the unsoundness of 
the plans of assessment upon which 
they have been  perating, several of 
them have been in difficulties, and it 
is only a question of time when all 
that have not reorganized and re- 
adjusted their rates will be in similar 
straits. There is no want of confi- 
dence, however, in the economy of the 
fraternal method of conducting a life 
insurance company. It has resulted 
in an enormous, saving to the people 
of the country. The idea of uniting 
old line soundness and fraternal econ- 
omy is one, therefore, which is sure to 
make rapid headway in the next ‘few 
years and, instead, the time is now at 
hand when it ought to make the most 
rapid headway. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


A bill embodying the principles of 
national aid for public highways as ap- 
proved by the grange, was introduced 
in congress by Representative Currier 
of New Hampshire, and its enactment 
was strongly urged by the members of 
the grange in all sections of the coun- 
try. Considering the great importance 
of inaugurating a policy of national 
improvement of our highways at the 
earliest possible date. I recommend 
that the grange in addition to reaflirm- 
ing* its position in support of this 
measure, conduct a special campaign 
to secure the prompt passage of a sat- 
isfactory bill. And furthermore, as 
much valuable time has been lost 
through the failure of Congress to act, 
I also recommend that a new grange 
bill be prepared and submitted to 
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NATIONAL GRANGE IN RETROSPECT 











GEO W. F. GAUNT OF NEW JERSEY 
Lecturer of National Grange 


Congress, increasing the total appro- 
priation called for to $50,000,009, to be 
divided into five annual appropriations 
of $10,000,000 each, to be expended in 
co-operation with states for the im- 
provement of main highways. 


DENATURED ALCOHOL LEGISLATION 


The movement to secure the removal 
of the internal revenue tax from alco- 
hol made unfit for beverage purposes, 
which was vigorously prosecuted by 
the grange during the winter of 1905-6 
resulted in the enactment of a law, to 
go into effect upon January 1, 1907, 
providing for the use, entirely free of 
tax, of domestic alcohol rendered un- 
suitable for internal use.. I am in- 
formed that many new distilleries are 
being planned to make alcohol from 
corn, potatoes; beet sugar, waste, etc. 
Development along these lines should 
be encouraged. If every member of 
the grange, remembering that every 
alcohol-burning device in use is creat- 
ing a new market for farm produce, 
will make special efforts to encourage 
their local merchants to place the al- 
cohol lamps and stoves on sale, the 
use of alcohol will have become com- 
mon in all sections of the country. 

I regret to say that I have no hope 
of seeing the early establishment of a 
parcels post unless a vigorous cam- 
paign, in which all those in favor of it 
are united in a combined effort, is 
waged to secure it. I recommend to 
your consideration the advisability of 
the grange taking the initiative in in- 
augurating such a movement. 

Through the influence of great 
transportation companies the building 
of competing railroad lines has been 
prevented and competition in trans- 
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A MODEL CO-OPERATIVE GRANGE STORE LOCATED IN JOHNSON COUNTY, KANSAS 


The handsome structure here pictured, represents a successful co-operative grange store In the Sunflower 
In its issue of October 6, American Agriculturist published an article written by Grange Editor Mortimer 
Whitehead, describing the notable achievements of the Patrons in Johnson county, Kan. The building cost $60,000 


state. 


and comprises a well stocked department store. 
of the grange fire insurance company. 
street is the Patrons’ co-operative bank, another fiourishing institution. 


i 


This store has four branches in other parts of the county. 
So muuch for progressive Kansas. 





The upper floors are devoted to numerous offices, including that 


Across the 








portation stifled until we encounter 
the present congested condition in the 
movement of our crops. This policy 
has brought greater dividends to own- 
ers of railroads, but has resulted in al- 
most unbearable hardship to. the 
fi: rmers of ithe country. We again 
urge what has been repeatedly urged 
by this organization, 


IN CONCLUSION 


During the year now closing our ef- 
forts-as the executive officer of the na- 
tional grange have been chiefly di- 
rected to becoming familiar with the 
condition of the organization in all 
sections of the country and to the in- 
auguration of policies intended for its 
advancement. The information gained 
thereby leads us to the conclusion that 
the most important matter before us is 
strengthening the organization in the 
great agricultural states of the central 
west. We do not underestimate the 
importance of wise oversight and en- 
couragement of the order in all sec- 
tions of the country as a fostering in- 
terest in its welfare in every state. 
Neither do we overlook the fact that 
its extension into new fields where a 
strong organization could be estab- 
lished is desirable. 


Energetic Patrons in Pennsylvania 








The following report was presented 
by State Master W. F. Hill before the 
National grange last week: Pennsyl- 
vania brings to the national grange 
her greetings and well wishes, The 
past year has been a busy one with 
the grange membership in our state 
and our labors have been blessed with 
good results. We find ourselves to be 
credited with 38 new granges and. 17 
reorganizations, making a total ad- 
dition of 55 to the number of active 
subordinate granges. The records of 
the secretary’s office in the national 
grange bear testimony to the fact that 
we have paid $1608 in dues to the 
national grange, while several hun- 
dred dollars additional have reached 
this treasury from.-our state for other 
purposes, : 

We consider it a duty to keep the 
grange true to its original purposes 
as an organization designed to help 
the farmer and his family. While 
the ambitions and aspirations of some 
would like to draw the grange in 
Pennsylvania to the support of move- 
ments other than those which have 
a direct bearing upon the welfare of 
the farmer, yet we have never catered 
to the demand that there has been for 
work along such lines. The success 
and progress attendant upon this pol- 
icy has been conspicuous and has at- 
tracted the favorable attention of the 
general public throughout our state. 

Picnics and special rally occasions 
were numerous and apparently popu- 
lar and helpful as in former years. 
The exhibition feature at our picnics 
is encouraged, as we find it pays to 
have good displays of farm ma- 
chinery and implements. 

In matters of legislation we have 
continued to reiterate the position of 
the grange on public questions, taking 
position on new ones as they arose 
and necessity required. For the first 
time in the 34 years of our existence 
the Pennsylvania state grange has the 
satisfaction of having its position on 
public -questions indorsed and com- 
mended by every political party. This 
approval of the correctness of our 
position is very complimentary to the 
state organization and gratifying to 
all those who have been actively in- 
terested in outlining the position of 
the grange upon public measures, The 
fall campaign, therefore, had no ter- 
rors to us and in holding ourselves 
aloof from the strife and refusing 
to be drawn into any and all partisan 
political controversy, we enjoyed the 
consciousness that so far as our meas- 
ures were concerned it was immaterial 
as to which party or candidates won, 
as all were pledged to enact them in- 
to law. 


GRANGE NATIONAL BANK 

The state grange is also aiding the 
membership in different counties to 
own and operate their own financial 
institutions. Five banks are already 
organized with a capital stock ranging 
rom $25,000 to $100,000 and the ground 
work is laid in several additional 
counties. So far we have been op- 
erating altogether under the regular 
national banking regulations. In the 
minds of the general public no form 
of bank has quite the same supervis- 
ion, advantages and security as a na- 
tional bank. It then gives to it spe- 
cial privileges. -These special privi- 


ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


leges have been decried ‘by our 
organization as monopolistic in their 
tendencies and designed to bene- 
fit the few at the expense of the 
many. Accepting conditions as we 
find them, it is the purpose of our 
State grange to enable the many to 
realize upon these same special ad- 
vantages which heretofore have been 
going to the few who have been known 
as the professional capitalistic class. 
Until our government becomes 
ready to establish postal savings banks 
for the benefit of the people as a 
whole, we see no good reason why our 
grange membership should not provide 
banking facilities for themselves and 
the many realize in every county those 
benefits which heretofore have been 
absorbed by people already rich. By 
benefits we do not mean alone the 
pecuniary advantages, the financial re- 
muneration which is likely to come to 
all who become part owners of one of 
our institutions, but we also mean the 
additional benefit which will come to 
many who have heretofore never 
known the exact amount of their re- 
ceipts and expenditures on the farm, 
Already a number of our bright farm 
boys are fitting themselves to accept 
positions of responsibility and of trust 
in the banks, and if any family has 
an aspiration to become connected 
with the bank, and the boy or girl has 
through the savings of years accumu- 
lated a few dollars in the home savings 
bank, the shares of stock are cut up 
into fractional shares to accommodate 
such purchasing power. We want to 
stimulate the courage, the pride, the 
self-respect of our people in the farm 
homes of Pennsylvania and have them 
to feel themselves to be, what they are 
in deed and in truth, important factors 
in the welfare of the commonwealth. 
To this end the state.grange has ap- 
pointed as its special representative 
on banking interests a distinguished 
member of our order, a farmer, a 
member of the grange for years. He 
is also a banker and financier of recog- 
nized standing and influence. He is 
Brother John G. McHenry of Benton, 
Columbia county. He has been a 


_ member of the grange for years. He 


is one of the few farmers to be hon- 
ored with a seat in the next national 
congréss, and one of two members of 
the Pennsylvania state grange to be 
thus honored at the recent election, 
the other member being Hon W. D. 
Wilson, national secretary of the 
united mine workers. In conjunction 
with the officers of the state grange he 
is giving to the movement that per- 
sonal supervision and oversight which 
one will give only when his own busi- 
ness reputation and his means as well 
are at stake. 

Conscious of the business prudence 
and judgment that must be back of a 
movement of this magnitude that is 
already handling hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of the moneys of other 
people, realizing to the full, as I think 
we do, the responsibilities attendant 
upon it, we purpose going forward to 
provide for the farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania wherever the grange banner 
floats, strong financial institutions, 
safeguarded by every precaution 
known to modern banking. Estab- 
lished on foundations so secure as to 
give them license to ultimately be- 
come the strongest financial institu- 
tions in their respective counties and 
officered and directed by careful men, 
men strong in the virtues of honesty, 
intergrity and financial ability. 

Our work stands commended to-day 
by our grange membership, the press 
of our state, by justices of our supreme 
court, by conservative business men 
everywhere. The United States gov- 
ernment has seen fit to recognize us 
and within four months after the 
opening of the doors of the first 
grange national bank in the United 
States it had been designated a de- 
positgry for funds of the federal gov- 
ernment and remains Such to-day. The 
work of the past year has again veri- 
fied the correctness of. our position 
in trying to make the order serviceable 
and useful to its membership. 





The Grange and the Press 

G. W. GILMAN, -NEW HAMPTON, N = 

In 1868 there was but one subordi- 
nate grange in the United States. O. 
H. Kelley, the originator of the order, 
saw the necessity of getting upon the 
right side of the editors and spoke of 
interesting them in the home grange 
and all working for mutual benefit. 
When Brother Kelley first started out 
on a tour of organization he desired 


to secure the aid of the village press, 
and his month's report showed the 
friendly aid of the agricultural papers. 

The grange is a mighty factor in the 
success of our country. It has many 
public gatherings to which the editor 
may be invited and if he is warmly 
welcomed may, though not a member 
of the order himself, be instrumental 
in securing a large percentage of mem- 
berships through the influence of his 
paper. Then it is the duty of the 
grange to thank him for such and such 
services, thereby paving the way for 
more successful work. 


Award of Hill Prizes 


As announced last spring in these 
pages, James J. Hill, president of the 
Great Northern railway offered liberal 
prizes for the best managed and best 
tilled farms under certain conditions, 
these located in Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas. The prizes have just 
been awarded, and nearly $8000 is 
being distributed among the competi- 
tors. The management of the contest 
was placed in the hands of our west- 
ern edition, Orange Judd Farmer, as 
the agency best qualified to handle the 
affair. The only condition. was that 
each contestant should not only keep 
on his farm at least 20 head of cattle. 
but should also keep at least 20 head 
of sheep or at least that many swine. 
Mr Hill's idea was that the methods 
and results on such farms when ascer- 
tained by an expert and presented to 
the farmers of the west should be an 
object lesson that progressive farmers 
would generally heed.- 

The territory was divided into con- 
gressional districts in Minnesota, and 
into divisions of counties, varying in 
number in North Dakota and South 
Dakota. In each instance -the first 
prize was $300, the second $150 and 
third $75. Each farm entered for the 
prizes, provided it had the necessary 
equipment of live stock, was person- 
ally visited and thoroughly studied by 
our northwestern editor, Prof Thomas 
Shaw of St Paul, accompanied by Mr 
T. A. Hoverstad as Mr Hill's special 
representative. A _ significant feature 
is the apparent need of more live stock 
on the farms of that great northwest- 
ern stretch of prairie. The farms en- 
tered at first numbered more than 500. 
But many of those making entry had 
evidently overlooked the conditions re- 
lating to the live stock required, and 
the whole number was eventually cut 
down to exactly 100. In other words, 
400 out of the 500 farmers were shut 








out because they gave so little atten- | 
tion to live stock. The judging began | 


in July and was completed late in Sep- 
tember, 


- 


Grange Notes 


NEW YORK. 

The Onondaga county Pomona 
grange will hold an all-day meeting 
at Syracuse, December 14. At the 
morning session, delegates will be 
elected to the state grange. In the 
afternoon, a literary and musical pro- 
gram will be given.—[A. T. 

Three new granges were organized 
recently by special deputy, Brother J. 
N. Stowe of Elmira. They are as fol- 
lows: (1), Midland,grange, No 1071, 
of Hurleyville, Sullivan county, of 
which Brother J. F. Simpson is mas- 
ter, and Irving Knapp secretary; (2), 
Binghamton grange, No 1072, of Bing- 
hamton, with James Quinn as mas- 
ter, and Libbie Burrows as secretary; 
(3), Vestal grange at Vestal, with F. 
A. Hovey master, Miss F. M. White 
as secretary. In his splendid work 
Brother Stowe was assisted at one 
grange by Deputy O. S. Barton. 

The members of Capital grange vis- 
ited Rural grange last week at Ches- 
wold. These exchanges or social visits 
are very helpful. 


DELAWARE 


A delegation of Patrons from Dover 
went in a body recently to Hartley 
grange and spent a pleasant and prof- 
itable evening. 


NEW JERSEY 

Monmouth grange No 92, of Free- 
hold, N J, held an all day session, No- 
vember 14, in the well equipped hall 
in that place. The morning session 
was for Patrons only, followed at the 
noon hour by a substantial meal fur- 
nished in the grange supper room. The 
afternoon session was public with 
Brother Jones in the chair. The hall 
was well filled. Good music and songs 
enlivened the occasion and Brother 
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Campbell, lecturer of the grange, gave 
several fine recitations. Then came 
the event of the day; the address of 
Brother Mortimer Whitehead, who or- 
ganized this grange three years ago. 
All said his address was one of the 
best and most beneficial he had ever 
delivered. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Framington grange, No 830, in ses- 
sion at Landner, Warren county, No- 
vember 15, adopted resolutions call- 
ing for a complete investigation and 
expressing a wish for more stringent 
laws regarding disbursement of funds 
from the state treasury. D. B. Hitch- 
cock is master of this pomona, Sugar 
Creek grange of Cooperstown, Ve- 
nango county, took similar action. 
Pomona No 3 of Chester and Delaware 
counties held an interesting meeting 
at West Chester recently. Resolutions 
were adopted asking for an investiga- 
tion of the graft charges for the new 
capitol. This pomona also adopted 
resolutions urging the reappointment 
of food commissioner B. H. Warren by 
Gov-elect Stuart. Resolutions were 
also adopted in favor of a $2,000,000 
grange national bank and indorsing 
the movement for a local option law 
in the entire state. 
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Two really good books 
for Christmas Gifts 


The Promise of 
Life 


A preachment hy Herbert Myrick to the New 
York Churchman’s Association—An attempt to 
show that God, nature and man, and all things 


animate and inanimate, are part of one uni- 
versal whole, which promotes happiness, con- 





tentment, and satisfaction to each individual 
“provided only we know how to live."’ In sim- 
ple language is pointed out the wnion of 


science and religion in a manner that carries 
inspiration to the weak, the struggling or the 
strong. Handsomely printed, bound in cloth 
and gold, 5x7 inches, Price 50 cents postpaid. 


A Swim for Life 


The true story of one of his thrilling ad- 
ventures by the Editor of American Agricul- 
turist, A graphic recital of an exciting in- 
cident is here charmingly told: An extraordi- 
narily im piring account of plucky endeavor, The 
book is brim full of interest from cover to cover. 
Limited edition-de-luxe, typewriter type, printed 
on one side only of the page, rich paper of 
unique quality, seven full-page and finely print- 
ed engravings, the frontispiece in photogravure, 
and two other portraits, beautifully bound in 
sea green cloth with decorated cover. Each 
page is a trifle over eicht inches wide, and 
about five inches high. Price only $1 
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SILL STOVE WORKS 
Rochester, N. Y., 


Want to send you booklet A, telling why this is possible 
for a STERLING alone to accomplish. 


Get Your Year’s 
Reading throvgh Us. 
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in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
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Philopena Mem’ry or 
the Blue Glass Case 


By Riley M. Fletcher Berry 


HERE was trouble in 
the African Mis- 
sionary-Baptist 
church of Jeems- 
ville ang Mistress 
Philopena Memory 
Greenfield was un- 
doubtedly the cause 
of it,. since her 
green and yellow 

plush waist and 
black “os’tich plumes” easily eclipsed 
the glory of all other beauties of the 
place, and, to go back a little farther, 
she had, by the aid of these adorn- 
ments,—she a stranger—captured the 
most eligible colored gentleman in the 
town. 

As Miss Jackson, in her native place, 
Philopena had been a Methodist, but 
upon her marriage to Deacon Green- 
field of Jeemsville and her removal to 
this community, where “Greenfield” 
had long been a leader among Bap- 
tists, she had cast in her lot among 
them with no apparent regret, gener- 
ously admitting that “de Mish’nay 
Babtis’ ain’ so fuh out, neithah.”’ 

The Jeemsville Missionaries were 
reckoned the ‘“‘mos’ powaful povidahs” 
in the “Florida west’n ’soshashun” 
and Deacon Greenfield had perhaps 
more money than any other colored 
man of the county. But Philopena 
Memory gained no more than she gave 
by becoming a member of the Baptist 
congregation. No matter for what 
purpose a rally might be called by the 
“distinglished Rev’nd Mistah Pom- 
pey Blue” when the result was an- 
nounced it was invariably found that 
“Sistah Greenfiel’ done reach de top 
roun’ en colleck mo’ money dan any 
othah lady ob de chu’ch.” The fame 
of the cake-walks she got up was not 
bounded by association limits and it 
was but natural that at the last sum- 
mer rally she should be voted the 
“mos’ populist lady ob de cong’ation.” 

Her would-be rivals insinuated that 
the majority of the tickets for ballots 
had been bought by Deacon Green- 
field through the agency of others, but 
these and additional envious murmurs 
made no impression upon the Rever- 
end Pompey, who seemed to deem it 
wise to ignore the sputterings and 
flarings-up of the lesser lights of the 
church. Just after the rally, however, 
recognition of the feeling existing was 
forced, for a deputation headed by 
Deacon Beverly waited upon the pas- 
tor to formally “protes’ agin de fay’rin’ 
ob one sistah ’bove anothah.” But 
Brothah’ Bev’ly’s long-winded and 
elaborately prepared phrases proved a 
heaviness to his tongue and soul and 
the reverend gentleman presiding took 
advantage of a slight distraction to 
finish the matter in short order. He 
rose majestically: 

“Brothah Bev'ly, is ye thoo?” Then, 
waiting for no response, “I sees by yo’ 
silunce ye is, en I mehely wishes to 
ree-mahk dat ef dey is any mo’ dish 
yuh fool’shness I gwine hab ye pus- 
sonally ’spended fum de chu’ch. De 
res’ of ye ain’ hahdly ‘sponsible kase 
assassination will hab its deefecks, en 
I ain’ gwine was’se no mo’ time on ye. 
De meetin’ is dismiss.” 

For a season it seemed that the Rev 
Pompey’s little speech had effectually 
silenced the murmurers, The Bever- 
lys, “Puffessah” Buck, and the Widow 
Crabtree, the most prominent mem- 
bers of the protesting deputation, were 
invited by the Greenfields to lunch 
with them and the Blues at the quar- 
terly church picnic and proved their 
willingness to be forgiven by eating 
Philopena’s fried chicken and rain- 
bow cake to the last crumb. 

And the truce, for which Greenfield 
was mainly responsible, was not of 
short duration, although immediately 
after the picnic its projector and 
mainstay died, the result of a brief but 
violent illness which baffled the skill 
of both Dr Bucephalous Black, the 
colored physician of Jeemsville, and 
the white, city physician. It was a 
helpful and suggestive fact that the 
last and largest watermelon of the sea- 
son had been raffled off to Deacon 
Greenfield at the picnic and that he 
had eaten it without assistance, on a 
wager for the benefit of the church, 
though it did not account to the two 
learned medical authorities for every 
symptom of his short illness. How- 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


ever the watermelon was held respon- 
sible under the name of cholera mor- 
bus. 7 

Mrs Blue had left for a visit in 
“Jawja” the night of the picnic, and 
was not present to tender her assist- 
ance and practical sympathy in the se- 
lection of Sistah Greenfield’s mourn- 
ing, but these offices were claimed by 
the Widuw Crabtree, who assumed 
them with an avowed wish to show 
“rale sist’ly feelin’ en take Sistah 
Blue’s place.”’ But the Reverend 
Blue himself claimed the right to ex- 
hibit his consort’s sympathy, and the 
band of crape which appeared on his 
hat was the least token of the depth of 
his and Sistah Blue’s feelings. He ran 
in every few hours to inquire what he 
could do for the widow or to take her 
Something to tempt her appetite. 
These attentions soon caused an un- 
dercurrent of gossip, seasoned with 
dark hints touching the sucden taking 
away of the deacon and the absence 
of Mrs Rlue. Eut just as it began to 
be whispered that the widow had 
“conjed” Both the Reverend and Mrs 
Pompey in order to run away with 
the preacher before his wife’s return, 
Mrs Blue came back from Georgia 
and relieved the situation by her 
friendly relations with Philopena. 


The widow Greenfield seemed to ap- 
preciate Mrs Blue’s attitude and to 
find. much more pleasure in her so- 
ciety than ever before, and they saw 
the more of each other from the fact 
that Philopena, who had publicly an- 
nounced her intention of leaving 
Jeemsville, and apparently depended 
much upon Mrs Blue’s assistance, was 
exceedingly slow in making her prep- 
arations for departure. She said at 
first that it was too warm to hurry, 
but when the cooler weather had ar- 
rived she still lingered. 


However, at last the date was set. 
Philopena had given away many of 
her household belongings to Mrs Bev- 
erly and Mrs Crabtree, as well as to 
Mrs Blue, to say nothing of the 
clothes of the departed, which she 
had bestowed upon the deacon and 
the preacher, and the three had noth- 
ing but regret to express at the deso- 
lation so soon to be felt in their 
midst. 

The trio happened to call informal- 
ly the same morning, the Monday pre- 
ceding Philopena’s departure, and they 
found the widow very busy, also 
plainly a little nervous at the inter- 
ruption. But this, they understood, 
was but natural, and begged to be al- 
lowed to help and not hinder. But 
Philopena assured them that she was 
just finishing her work and if they 
would wait a few minutes she would 
be done. She disappeared into the 
kitchen to return shortly with three 
glasses of guava jelly, set aside, she 
said, for these three devoted friends. 
It was all she had left of the jelly 
she had brought as a bride from 
South Florida two years before and it 
had been so treasured, used for com- 
pany only, as the “chu’ch sistahs’”’ 
well knew, that they were instinctive- 
ly flattered by the delicate compli- 
ment. 


And then Mrs Blue impulsively in- 
vited the widows Greenfield and 
Crabtree and Mrs Beverly, intimating 
that she naturally included Deacon 
Beverly and the widow Crabtree’s 
devoted “Puffesah”’ Buck, to the par- 
sonage that evening to keep her com- 
pany in the absence of the Rever- 
end Blue; he was not to return until 
the next day from a country trip on 
church business. 


“Lay yo’ mo’nin’ feelin’s offen ye; 
*tain’ no comp’ny,” she urged, glan- 
cing at Philopena and then looking 
around for the approval of the others. 

“Ye mus’ come, Sistah,” chimed. in 
Mrs Beverly. “You kin set nex’ Bev- 
ly ’n me en I'll tek my glass o’ jell 
to mek out wid.” 

“Do come, _ ye sho’ mus’, Sistah 
Greenfiel’,”” urged Mrs Crabtree. “I'll 
ax Puffessah Buck to tote my glass 
along ‘dish’nally. I done notice how 
de gent*mens does love jell.” 

“T’se much ‘blige to y’all,” replied 
Mrs Greenfield, who seemed quite 
overcome by their kindness, “‘but y’all 
knows I ain’ ’ceptin’ no invites sense 
I done put on mo’nin’, en I could’n’ 
eat nothin’ nohow. Seems lak I don’ 
keah fuh nothin’ but ayah pud- 
dins’,” she finished, with a_ grief- 
stricken attempt at humor. 

Preacher Blue unexpectedly returned 
and the supper proceeded that much 
more gayly, even without Philopena 
Mem’ry. The jelly had been passed 





time and again and the ‘company 
seemed to be enjoying its delicate 
flavor, when the Widow Crabtree sud- 
denly clutched her throat and coughed 
violently. “Seem lak I done got some- 
thin’ in ma th’oat fum de jelly,” she 
apologized. 

“I done ben feelin’ quayah mase’f,” 
said the preacher’s wife. At that mo- 
ment Mrs Beverly gave a shriek and 
ejected from her mouth a little, clear. 
sharp piece of something which she 
declared had cut her tongue.- The 
jelly remaining in the glasses was 
hastily examined. 

“Hit’s glass! Hit’s groun’ glass!” 
exclaimed the Reverend Pompey, ex- 
citedly. 

Mrs Beverly rolled 
groaning, “‘I’se dyin! 
ute!” ° 

Professor Buck resolutely quelled 
any emotion of his own and ran for 
Dr Bucephalous Black. As the pro- 
fessor disappeared Widow Crabtree 
threw herself on Mrs Blue crying, “Oh 
Sistah! Sistah! We’s all done mud- 
uyed! Muduyed! She done kill huh 
po’ ole man de same way! I done 
wahn ye ’gin Mis’ Greenfiel’!” 

But Sistah Blue flung her off to wail 
on her own account, “De glass am 
grindin’ in ma stummick! Oh, Lawd, 
tek me quick! Don’ lemme go lak 
po’ Breh Greenfiel’!” 

Brother Beverly had turned an al- 
most ashen hue at the first, and he 
now sank on his knees crying, “Lawd, 
hab mussy! Hab nrussy! I done e't 
mos’ ob one glass mase’f!” 

eee eeeeceeeeeeee se 


A thrill of horror ran over the 
Methodist congregation to which Phil- 
opena had belonged in South Florida, 
when her arrest was announced, and 
the excitement was increased by the 
news that old Bob Jenkins, one of 
their class leaders, and a relative of 
the accused woman, had been “sum- 
monsed” and had immediately left for 
Jeemsville. His wife, Cindy, had of 
course gone with him, and it was not 
until the following Wednesday even- 
ing at prayer meeting that Philopena’s 
former friends had any news of her 
or of Bob and Cindy. That night as 
the last hymn was being sung, the two 
old darkeys entered the church and 
walked slowly up the central aisle to 
the front row of seats, amid a cran- 
ing of necks and whispers of curios- 
ity and excitement which almost 
drowned the singing. As the hymn 
ckme to a close old Bob rose, and af- 
ter a few minutes’ conversation with 
the preacher, faced and addressed 
the audience. 

“Brethe’n en Sistahs,” he began, 
“dere am somethin’ obnoxious an’ 
detrimendous bouten ebbryone, en 
sence Mistress Philopena Mem’rv 
Greenfiel’ lef’ de Meth'dis’ en fell in- 
tuh de han’s ob de Mish’nay Babtis’ 
en jined em, de preachah reques’ ye 
mus’ be tol’ de consquinch ob huh 
so doin’, en so hit am my juty to put 
de fax befo’ y’all, aldo she am con- 
nected wid me en Cindy en hit am a 
disgracement anyways ye looks at it. 

“Hit seem lak dey had some sawt 
ob scrappin’ in de chu’ch, en ’twix’ dat 
en de deacon dyin’ so huyredly, Phil- 
opena wuz plum wo’ out en ‘cide tuh 
visit I en Cindy. The day we wuz 
*spectin’ huh heah, come wuyhd say- 
in’ tuh come quick, she in jail, gwine 
to be trialed fuh muyduhn huh hyps- 
ban’ en contemptin’ de muyduh uv a 
whole passel uv Baptis’ by puttin’ 
groun’-up glass in guavy jelly, en she 
won't let no lawyah mek huh’ fence 
tell she see me, which was by de rea- 
son ’at Cindy en I mek dat jelly ouah- 
selves. 

“We had jes’ one glass lef’ fum de 
same makin’ ez Philopena had tuck 
wid huh, en quick ez we knows bouten 
it I reaches down de glass en wen 
we looks at it Cindy gits so trimbly 
she 'bliged to set down. I ain’ so 
trimbly mase’f, but I knows de quick- 
es’ way am de soones’, so we kerries 
de glass, Cindy a-cryin’, to Squiah 
Steenin, tells him bouten Philopena, 
en shows him en Mis Steenin de jelly. 
Ez y’ail knows, hit wuz ole Squiah, his 
fathah, ’at usetah own I en Cindy en 
Philopena’s mothah up in Tall’hassee. 
Him en Mis’ Steenin looks at de jelly 
en advatizes us tuh tek de nex’ train 
fuh Jeemsville, en Squiah gives us a 
lettah tuh tek wid de jelly tuh Squiah 
Villyahs, de bes’ white jedge theyah. 
We teks de train ‘of’ dinnah en gets 


on the floor 
Dyin’ dis min- 


tuh Jeemsville de same evenin’. We 
seeks out Squiah Villyahs, leaves de 
lettah en de jelly tell mawnin’ en 


walks ovah tuh de jail wheyah dey 
tuck Philopena, en dey say she so 


[To Page’539] 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





THE WOOD FOLKS’ HARVEST HOME 


BY MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON. 


All the Wood Folk came together 

In the jolly autumn weather, 

For 2 little celebration, 

With a friend or a relation. 

Old Bruin gave to each a hug, j 
From red deer to potato bug. 

The equirrels jumped from tree to tree; 

"Twas truly wonderful to see. 

The ’possum played that he was dead, 

And Ring-Tail stood upon his head. 

The bull-frog leaped and dived and sang, 

And Hyla’s pipe—how clear it rang! 

The blue jay and the skunk were there. 
Indeed folk came from everywhere. 

The mink and otter built a slide, 

Then coasted down it, side by side. 

“Now for the spread!” cried everyone, 

“The finest feast beneath the sun!” 

Corn and honey, apples and pears, 

Nuts and berries beloved by bears, 

Eggs and perch and trout and cress, 

And a dozen fat hens, I must confess, 

The fox appeared with a tasty goose. 

There was edible moss brought in by the moose. 
They ate and drank and danced and sang. 

Oh, far and near the echoes rang! 
*“Good-night,”” “good-night,”’ cried each and all, 
“We'll meet again ct the first spring ball.” 





more than anybody else and one day 
A Boy to Boys papa told me if I would feed him that 
— I might have him. I was vr re 

e 7s! the idea of having him to myself. At 

Hello, fellows! I mean all the boy £28. "T°fed him on milk from a bottle 

readers of this paper, but particularly with a nipple. 
boys between 13 and 16. Why can’t One day Flip got a taste of fresh meat 
we Le Ne hs }. yr bey vent and will not drink milk mach now. Ho 
sachusetts, bu ad like to Know some js very fond of sugar cane. e es 
fellows in the west. What do you candy, quan abd sirup. When | 
western chaps do in winter? I should he is chewing sugar cane he will sit up | 
think it would be mighty dreary out on his hind legs and pick the cane up 
Me aie it - all aan I es a with nid Bove Suwe and put it ia ~ 
are brought up to it, you dont mins mouth. e will gnaw anything that is 
it. I like that idea of the Editor’s of pright, such as nails, hairpins, thim- 
celebrating Thanksgiving. Don’t you? ples, ete. 
If folks did things like that oftener 
I guess we wouldn’t be so mighty anx- 
ious to leave the country. What do 
you think? 

I'm going hunting Thanksgiving 
morning and play foot ball in the af- 
ternoon. I’ve got a dandy beagle dog: 
he’s great on rabbits, and I hunt rabbits 
with him most every Saturday in sea- 
son. But I never shoot a rabbit unless 
he’s running. Shooting at a sitting 
rabbit don’t give him any chance; it 
isn’t. fair. FLIP 

I’ve just entered the high school. Flip seems to have a passion for 
It’s great! I’m going to have an edu- climbing upon shelves and tables and 
cation anyhow and I’m going to travel knocking over vases, etc. He also has 
and see things. But I guess J'li stick @ decided objection to sleeping any- 
to the farm for a business, only bring wh ; except on the bed with one of 
it up to date. I wish other ‘fellows the family. When he is ~esting some- 
would write. I'd like to hear from times he will sit up on his hind legs 
boys in Texas, Montana, California, With his fore legs folded across his 
Illinois, Florida and other states.— breast. 

{Jack Abby. We have had several other pets, but 
Me bee. this is the first live raccoon we ever 
had. Mamma calls Flip a nuisance, 


Flip, the Story of a Coon but I think he is the /prett-est little pet 
BY MASTER W. J. DICKEY, JR, OF FLORIDA I eVer had. J 











NE dreary, rainy afternoon in 
September papa went down in 
the swamp below the house with 

the gun, raccoon hunting. By and by 
he found a hollow tree with some rac- 
coons in it. With some help he cut 
the tree down and found three baby 
raccoons, or ’coons as we call them in 
the south. 

Papa brought them to the house 
and showed them to us. He gave two 





NC WONDER. 


of them to a-neighbor who happened She: “The ocean sounds as if it 
to be here at the time. The one that were calling to be free.” 


est Christmas Gift 
For Wife, Mother, Daughter, 


Sister or Sweetheart 


By this sign Singer 
you may know Stores 
and will find everywhere 





These machines are now being sold at lower prices, 
quality considered, than any other. Whether you pro- 
pose the purchase of a machine or not there is much to inter- 
est most women at any Singer Store—all are cordially invited. 


SOLD ONLY BY 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 








we kept, we named Flip. I fed him He: “Sure! It’s tide.” 


Better Sausage— 
More Lard—Less Work— 


Sausage and lard usually represents about half the product 
and half the work connected with butchering on the farm. 
Surely it is worth while to increase the product and 
lessen the labor when the Enterprise Sausage Stuffer 
and the Enterprise Meat Chopper can be had at 
so little cost. Enterprise Sausage Stuffers are 
a positive necessity for the right making of 
sausage, Turn easily, and best of all, stuff 
the sausage without admitting a particle 
of air to the casing. This in- 
sures the preservation cf the 
sau Then when the 
lard is to be made, the 
SAUSAGE STUFFER 
is changed to a lard 
press that will save 
enough lard to 
pay foritself 

ashort 











splendid 
machine for 
pressing fruit 
when making jelly. 
All this in one ma- 
chine. The size shown 
costs only 
$5.50. 
The Enterprise 
Meat Chopper is 
another great kitchen 
help for little cost. 





















































them. Be sure the 
name ‘‘Enterprise’’ is 
on the machines you buy, 
Write for the “Znterprising 
Housckecper,’’ a@ 
book of 200 recipes, 
valuable every day inch 
every kitchen. Sent free. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. 
CO. of PA., 
209 Dauphin St., 
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The Pop Mixture 





_ How to make a proposal 
You can’t learn from books; 
It is made up of stammers, 
Sighs, gurgles and looks. 
<< Transcript, 


With the Host 


Did you miss Table Talk last week? 
Such a wealth of other good things 
left no room for this department, and 
a Thanksgiving dinner is not to talk 
over, that is not until afterwards. Now 
it is over and we will come to order 
once more. 

Why is it so many sit*silent at the 

Table? Is it shyness? 
. From time to time little hints reach 
me that lead me to think that many 
would like to speak but are afraid, 
timid, if you please. They are simply 
selfish. Ever think of it that way? It 
is true. Selfishness is thinking of seif 
and those who might help others with 
a cheery word, but refrain because 
they are timid, are thinking of self, 
and to this extent are selfish. 

Sunshine Corner appears to be what 
I may call a “happy failure.” It was 
established for the ‘“‘shut-ins,” but ap- 
parently there are so few “shut-ins” in 
our big family that th!s special corner 
is hardly wanted. It is good to think 
that this is so. 

I regret that so few appear interest- 
ed in Waldo’s plea for a more beauti- 
ful countryside through the removal 
of the ubiquitous advertising sign. 
Hardly a voice has been heard in his 
support. Not that I am opposed to 
advertising. Far from it! I believe 
advertising to be one of the greatest 
educators in the world. But it has its 
right and proper mediums and “these 
under no condi:ions include the green 
fields, farm fences, sides and roofs of 
buildings and the rocks and cliffs 
which are among the marvelous works 
of nature. There the advertiser be- 
comes the vandal. Sut in its proper 
mediums what a lot it can teach! I 
will venture to say that not one among 
you can réad through the advertising 
columns in this paper and not add 
more than one bit of valuable infor- 
mation to your store of knowledge. 
With Waldo I am ever and always for 
the “country beautiful.” What say 
you? 

Experiences with adopted children 
are coming in in response to my re- 
quest and they are mighty interesting 
reading. Next week Table Talk will 
be largely devoted to these experiences 
and I promise you’ something well 
worth while. In the meantime, the 
more the better and the invitation to 
you who have adopted children to tell 
us about them is still open 








Open Forum 





Brownie of Kentucky, I reach away 
across and take your hand and thank 
you. Our missions in life have been 
and are quite similar. Take good care 
of father and mother and you will 
have a life of usefulness and blessed- 
ness. 

“Sow seeds of kindness, 
Scatter peace and love, 
And by and ty we'll gather 
In a fairer world above.” 
‘And you wiil find yeur soul growing 
all along the beautiful way of right- 
eousness as you journey to the celes- 
tial city. The Bible is the greatest 
study, and as the soul advances in 
growth, you will see nature and all 
creation in their proper perspective. 
Live as much as possible with noble 
and holy characters and let your mot- 


to be “nobility of soul.”’—[Jasper 
Blines. 
Dead Host: A _ responsive chord 


was touched when I read the message 
from Brownie. Who could but admire 
the true ring of her words? Condi- 
tions are such that I am also a home 
girl. True, I often long to be out in 
the world, as many of my teacher 
and artist friends are, still I believe 
there .are sweeter blessings in humbly 
doing one’s duty than in selfishly 
turning aside. to follow .our own: in- 
clinations, however bright they may 
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TREES USED TO ADVANTAGE 


A modest farm house, but how comfortable and “homey” it looks, even 


in its winter setting of frozen landscape. 


And the secret of it? Just trees. 


What visions of shady comfort in summer time those maples in front sug- 


gest. 
all through the winter. 


But even a home girl can 
get beyond the common routine of 
housework and not bury her falents 
entirely within the four square walls 
of home. An ambitious girl can make 
herself useful to any community. 
There is church and Sunday school 
work which someone must do—why 
not she? There are socials and en- 
can be of invaluable aid. Then, too, 
the home girl can often find time 
to become acquainted with some of 
earth’s greatest and noblest men and 
women, I am now reading the life 
of John Paton, in which I am deeply 
interested. Wont some of the home 
girls tell what books they are read- 
ing and what opportunities they find 
of helping in their home towns? Let 
us help ourselves by helping each 
other.—[Pennsylvania home girl. 


Dear Host: I can sympathize with 
W. E. J. and California girl, for in 
my own life there came a time when 
I had to choose between the work I 
loved and my parents, I have always 
thanked God that I chose the latter. 
Myrtle M., your letter made my heart 
ache. -You do not wait till your chil- 
dren come to years of understanding 
before teaching them “father and 
mother love.” You let them know you 
care for them, and for all that makes 
up their lives. Nowhere in Christ’s 
teaching does He say or hint that 
we are to let the little children come 
to years of understanding before 
teaching them of God's love and care. 
If going to church _ or to Sunday 


appear. 


And the evergreens at the side gladden the eye with their living green 
Plant trees around the home. 


It pays. 


school or being taught the simple 
truth of the gospel causes irreverence 
in a child, there is something serious- 
ly wrong, either in the way they are 
taught or in those who teach. I have 
yet to learn where’ such teaching 
harmed a child or a parent; it only 
brings both closer together. But I 
do know the lack of such teaching 
has caused many a mother a heart- 
ache that nothing can take away.— 


(BAS MN YX: 
Joe of Maine: One can do much to 
improve their delivery without a 


teacher of elocution. First, learn to 
breathe correctly, deeply and fully, 
then cultivate a pure, clear tone, and 


a pleasant, musical voice. Distinct 
enunciation is the keynote of good 
speaking. No voice can be resonant 


that comes from the front of the 
mouth alone. Learn to use the hard 
palate—to make the last tone as dis- 
tinct as the first. Listen to yourself 
when you talk and watch for every 
false note—and correct it. Practice 
modulating your voice to give expres- 
sion; there should be no more of a 
monotone in conversation than in mu- 
sic. The perfect control of the voice, 
which every elocutionist must have, 
can be acquired only through such 
practice. Think of your listener and 
try to give him pleasure, as a certain 
means of doing yourself credit.— 
[E. E. S. 

Dear Host: Another “stranger with- 
in the gates” is prompted to speak 
through the Host’s cordial assurance 





iano { Month 


FREE 


_You cannot bu 
piano equal to this 
one, for less than 
$350 in any retail 
store. It is superb in action, tone and 
finish. Our price cash with order, either 
Mahogany or Walnut case, is $165. Or 
you can pey.e. a little each month instead 
of paying cash, if-you wish. 

We wi p this piano to any re- 
sonsible come for thirty days’ trial, 
free. If it pleases you, keep it; if not 
return it at our expense. 


Guaranteed For Five Years. 

No piano for less money can be safely guar- 
anteed for so long a time. We have setd planes 
forty-one years, and our guarantee makes every 
purchase absolutely safe. 

We sell this piano at a wholesale price— 
because direct from our factory. Your bank 
can ascertain our responsibility for you. Write 
for large illustrat:d piano book. ‘It explains 
how our mail order method enables you to buy 
a better piano for less money thau cau be ob- 
tained otherwise. 

If you mention the paper in which you saw 
this advertisement, we will send in addition, 
the “ Piano Buyer's Guide,” which contains 
much useful information about pianos in 
general—not about any particular make of 
piano. You will find it interesting and useful. 

Agents wanted. 


6th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This Steel Range 


wil) work in your kitchen 
2 Years 
On Approval Trial 


Let uss from 
6 on “Raneen, Oak 
Burners, 
Stoves, 
Y . Heaters. All at about 
= >... 36 dealers’ prices. 


Send Us 


No Money 
until you have tried 
the stove. Don't buy 
@ stove or range of any kind 
atil you have asked us to send 

the Free Stove Book. Tells 
ow to save money by buyi 
in the United Factori Z way. ” 


The United Factories Co., Dept.S-24, Cleveland, 0. 





























“What Shall I Say?” 


Is a question that sometimes preverts one from 
writing to an advertiser, when one’s mind is not 
quite made up. But even if you only want to 
learn prices and particulars, just start your letter 
by saying “I SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.,’”’ and then 
the rest will almost write itself. 


























Clean as a Whistle in 6 Minutes 


| with a 1900 Washer. 
‘Prove this with a Month’s Test 


—FREE. Then Pay,ga: 


as It Saves for You 


Y can wash an7ihiag— from curtains to car- 
ou pets—witha 

You can do it a clckers coclon-sineir economi- 
cally—with less work—and get the clothes cleaner 
—than with any — washer made. 

And I can pro 

Better than thie will let you prove it yourself 
—in your own kitchen—with your own clothes—at 
my expense—with a month's F . Test. 

nd for my new Washer 

Read all about my offer. 

Then aay you are willing to test a 1900 Washer. 

t wilt. send one to any reaponsibie 
party and pay all the freight. 

I can ship promptly at any time, so you get your 
washer at once. 

You don’t pay any money in advance. 

‘ou don’t make any deposit. 
ou don't sign any notes. 

All you do is—take the Washer ene and use it 
to do your washing. Give it a good fair test. -Do 
the pigeons w gs you can get toge ther: er, with it. 

f you YH; t find the Sasner a all I claim—if 
it a t pve your time and your —and do 
you « better and more economically than 
you ‘could ¢ de A) the old way—don’'t keep it. 

You to pay anything. 

The tr triat ‘te REE. 

If you want to p the washer—an d the chances 
are a million to one you will when you find out for 

oursei! all i it will save you—why, you can pay for 
t, as it saves for you. 





Pay so much a week—or so much a month— 
whichever suits you best. 

I offer to trust you because you can probably get 
trusted in your own town and, v: your credit is good 
at y= it is just as good with me. 

want you to test a 1900 Washer and see what a 
time saver—labor saver—back saver—health saver— 
clothes saver—money saver—a washer can be. 

For he will find you can do a week's wash with 
it in half the time you could in the old way 

You won't begin to work as hard. 

You won *thave te stoop, bend your back and rab. 


You won't wear out your cintigs washing them. 
er will w e finest Tinen, lawn 
ond. — without breaki seed. 
joesn'’t tear. It d n't rip. It doesn’t break 
; oan i. nor pull eff. 


There isn't anything Sor s the clothes to 
catch on, nor to wear them out. 

A 1900 Washer just washes i gets your clothes 
as 8 

lown a big largest washing machine 


factory in the world SS. a 
‘ar as now. 
existence devoted rank boy to making Wash J Soon. 
And I have to keep it going the year tpeund: =e 
up with my orders. 
ou phnetr ‘what that means. 
t 8 good wenhare that last—and wash 
clothes ¢ # clean—without destroying them, or wearing 
em ou’ 
Over half a million of my washers have been 


kee 


sold. Half a million pleased women can tell you 
how good they are. 


imgpoued the best I know how to m 


to_give you a han 
“Ts i bps dollar you “sq into the machine. 












ad 
oe % 


And the one I offer you now is she very latest 


direct to you because thet" 8 ~ * only way 


red cents’ worth of washer 





You eel it to. ito yourself to try, my washer. 
ouowei yous closhe your purse, 
+ Li ke by beet ws Seder. _It is F E. 
you want to buy 
cman no 


Sadie your ANY age address on a post card matle? 
r 


it ‘ou by retarn mail, 
With it 4c7°' parti iculars 0 “3 my PREF Fria) 
eatin and my = of 


Jone risk your health over the washboard. 
syour money - nee hor neeh ing mac Peay ps 


“907 rite me vada Yat Henry Bt. Binchasston NY, 
. it -you live da, write my Canadian 
7355 Yonge 8t., Toronto, Ontario. 

















that all are weleome. It is good-to see 
how nearly unanimous the Tablers 
have been in urging California Girl 
and W. .E. J.-to remain with their 
parents. There is another and better 
meaning to. the term “higher ‘educa- 
iion” than the usually accepted. one, 
and I am sure California Girl will find 
it if she elects to be guided by her 
mother’s happiness. There’ are so 
many Ways, too, in which one’s educa- 
tion may be carried on outside the 
school room, as the lives of many of 
our greatest and best attest. Dear 
California Girl, do not leave your 
mother, but do not lose ambition be- 
cause of a postponement or abandon- 
ment of a college course. Form a res- 
olution that the close of each day shall 
find you a step farther along in a 
proad sphere of usefulness. W. E. J., 
a great man can never be held down 
by his surroundings. The west does 
not hold all the opportunities of suc- 
Make them where you are and 
do not use that expression, “plod on;” 
it does not show the right spirit. Why 
“plod”? Why not hustle, canter, gal- 
lop, rise? You know you can if you 
will only make up your mind that you 
will—[E. E. Col. 


cess. 


Dear Host: A New Englander asks 
the pleasure of telling the Kansas 
sister about the discovery of a tit- 


ny years the de- 
sire of my heart had been to a 
titmouse’s nest, but was told these 
birds went further north to rear their 
young. Those about my door stay all 
winter and are so familiar if there 
supply of fat pork is gone, and no 
crumbs on the snow, they will peck at 
the kitchen window until food is given 
them, By leaving the door open and 
scattering the crumbs on the floor the 
birds are enticed into the kitchen. 


mouse’s nest. For m 


S2e 


These birds go away in April and 
come back with their young: in Au- 
gust.. One year in May a titmouss 


flew by and disappeared in a knot hole 
of the apple tree close at hand. That 
knot hole was watched until the 
thought of a titmouse nest came to 
naught. Then one day as I was pick- 
ing pansises in June the titmouse flew 
by and sat on a limb singing, “Phebe! 
Phebe! Phebe!” The maie bird was 
singing the love song to his mate with 
the aid of-the step ladder, I peeped 
into the knot hole and out flew the 
female titmouse. Four little mouths 
were seen. So I found the nest of a 
titmouse.—[Eliza, Mass. 


Dear Host: Do those mothers who 
think their children are so hard to 
manage, ever try anticipating their 
wants? It seems to me they are ger- 
erally very active children and will 
find pleasure or employment*for them- 
selves if it is not furnished them. Plan 
some agreeable work for them or 
some pleasure. Give them before they 
are asked for and it will not fret you 
s0 much. Pleasure is sometimes good 
discipline. A child that is constantly 
repressed has very little real pleasure. 
{Charity. 

Dear Host: Twice has the death 
angel knocked et our door during 1996, 

uling away those who have been part 
of us, in so many ways. In the early 
spring one sister (I must call her so, 
although _she was a sister-in-law), 
heard the summons and after a few 
iliness left us. She was not an 
inmate of our home but to all of us 
she was very dear. Only a month ago 
we had another call, the last member 
f my husband's family, seven gone, 
nly one left. For she had 

n an inmate of our family as there 
as no other relatives to care for her. 
Vhile her room was bright and sunny 

any in the home, her spirit longed 
r the glories of heaven and without 
word of warning the spirit took its 
ight. We shall indeed be thankful 
rr the unnumbered mercies of life, 
nd shall rejoice that ‘such wonderful 
vision is made for the eternal hap- 
piness of our loved ones, for dismal 
ideed would be these days did we not 
now of a surety that they are safe 
ith God.—[Aunt Lizzie, N Y. 


Dear Host: I think Sore Perplexed 
ill find that taking up every little 
hing that doesn’t please one, and 
ignifying it, will do as much tow- 
rd making people grow apart as al- 
ost anything.—[ Martha. 


Dear Host: I have long been @ 
eader of -the Tablers’ column, and 
ave found many helpful things in it. 
‘ow I want to ask a few questions 
nd will. also tell of a few things 
Which may be of help to others. Can 

y cf the sisters tell me what makes 
my jelly Last year I 


days’ 


four Years 


s 


SO rhe wen wa etos 


Aw 





> A 


hm AS 


mold on top? 


MORE 


kept 3 dowh céllar, and thinking that 
may have been too damp, decided to 
keep it im the cupboard in the dining- 
room. And now my jelly, made only 
a month ago, is ginting to mold. 
Also I would Jike to know w makes 
the sugar in berry and rhu 


in the bottom, as I haVe been told I 
must Go, to prevent the juice of thé 
pic from_running out., For an agree- 

able change, try ‘adding a spoonful or 
two of cocoa or a small lump of choc- 
olate-to a plain sauce for cottage pud- 
ding. If you get tired of graham rolls 


for breakfast, add % cup corn meal. 


instead of the same amount of gra- 
ham, This is my recipe.—[Mrs R., Me. 





December 


L. A. SAFFORD. 





Leafless trees and leaden sky; 

Ominous the blue-jay's cry; 

Northborn-winter hovers nigh, 
In December. 


Stark and stiff the landscape 

Cold the distant sunset’s ray; 

Early night cuts short the day, 
In December. 


gray; 


Snowflakes in the soughing pine, 

Hissing in old ocean’s brine, 

Hide from sight the chill sky-line, 
In December. 


Sheeted white, like winter’s gnome, 

Hie away to lights of home, 

There to toast in cider’s foam, 
Bleak December. 


a> 
=> 


Philcpena Mem’ry, or the Blue Glass Case 








[From Page 536] 
disencourage she ain’ had 
sence dey brung huh theyah.” 

Here Cindy wept aloud and the con- 
gregation groaned with her. 

“Nex’ mawnin’,” old Bob proceed- 
ed, in the midst of the noise, “‘we fills 
ouhah ‘pintement wid de jedge. He 
had ben lookin’ at de glass thoo a tal- 
lyscope en he say, ‘So Preachah Blue 
is de man which brings de ‘cusation?’ 
I say. ‘Yes, suh,’ en de Squiah say 
he’ll-sen’ fuh ’im fuh a ’zamiration 
but we mus’ stay. Dey all come w’en 
dey knows de jedge has kep’ us shet 
in wid ’im’, Blue and Mis’ Blue, Rev- 
‘ly en his wife en Puffessah Buck wid 
de Widdah Crabtree. Squiah Villyahs 
has all 
sont ’m, 
a-layin’ on de table. 
ov Blue's jelly undah de tallyscope en 


no res’ 


en de tallyscope en de jelly 


look pow’ful sol’mon. Den he say, 
‘Jinkins!’ 
“TI say, ‘Suh!’ 


“Tie say, ‘Jinkins, you en yo’ wife 
mek dis yuh jelly?’ 

“TI say, ‘Yes, suh!’ 

“Then he tell, Flue, ‘Preachah, does 
you bring de ‘cusation uv 
Greenfiei’ temptin’ tuh pizen you en 
yo’ frien’s en fambly?’ 

“Preachah Blue, he say lak befo’, TI 
does.’ 

“Den de jedge he riz up en he bellah 
at Blue, “You ole ig’nant sc’oundel uv 
a blockhaide niggah! You'’se de one 
had otta be strung up! Why, you ole, 
black, know-nothin’ lump o’ mean- 
ness, thush yuh blass ain’ nothin’ but 
jes w’at ye fin’ in any jelly aftah it 
ben ayah-tighted down fuh a yeah aw 
two! Hit’s sugar cryssals!’ ” 


= 
_ 


Hints for Bird Levers—The season 
is here when favors to our native birds 
are timely and worthy. The valorous 
little titmouse is seeking bits of nour- 
ishment around the house, and his 
larger cousin, the tufted titmouse, is 
noisily making his presence known. 
The titmice are as brave as Spartans. 
Do you know that the United States 
has a typical ant eater among the 
bird hosts? And how many of you 
can name this beautiful bird, which 
remains with us all the year? And 
how many birds of your locality can 
you identify? The snows are espe- 
cially against the lives and enjoy- 
merts of our birds. Let us aid in 
protecting and helping them during 
the trials of the winter months.— 
[Jasper Blines. 








Why is it that we rejoice at a birth 
and grieve at a funeral? It is because 
we are rot the person involved.— 


[Pudd’nhead Wilson. 
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form into a hard crust whén T put It. 
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Simpson-Eddystone Prints 


Extraordinary fabrics of en- 
during quality; beautiful patterns 
and fast colors not moved by 
washing, sunlight, or perspira- 
tion, Some designs with a new 
silk finish. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints. 
Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS ‘The Eddystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 




















mm have mad The Auge Lamp ar beood ihe aap ote and find that one 
teo enthusiastic over writes Mr. Granville Baraum, of Cold Springs, N. J. 
“it certalaly gives the Brightest and af the same time the soles iemination one could 

“We lived in New York for some years and used all the latest and most im- 
eo hey yh Sf. of themtacden. Ons cnn 
Sovdly ely Gus cn be Bb ooaton* 


| THE 








venient to operate as gas 

The Angie Lamp is ig lighted and extinguished like 
gas. May be turned h or low without odor. No 
gy Fil while lighted and without 
. movi Requires filling but once or twice a week. 
t 


$@ room with its — soft, mellow light 
that has no Cy ae Or Our Catalog 
our proposition for 


*20* and 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Write for our catalog “25” listing 32 varieties of The Angie Lamp from #1.80 up, now—before tarn 
this leaf—for it gives you tne benefit of our ten years’ experience with all lighting tnethods. Id 


L THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 78-80 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE LARKIN IDEA SAVES MUCH MONEY 


Factory-to-Family dealing saves for you middlemen’s { 
and expenses in the form of a valuable Premium, 
ou can easily obtain, without cost, a handsome Holiday 
Gift worth $10.00. Larkin customers re- 
ceive a $20.00 retail value for $10.00— 
twice what a storekeeper can possibly afford 
to give. 
For $10.00 we send your selection of 
$10.00 worth of 
LARKIN LAUNDRY and TOILET SOAPS, 
TOILET ARTICLES, TEAS, COFFEE, 
SPICES, EXTRACTS, BAKING POWDER, 
° etc., (in all 
140 home 
quality) and McKinley Rocker No. 75 


either of these $10.00 Rockers or choice from 1,200 
other articles. If desired, instead of a Premium you 
have $20.00 worth of Larkin Products for $10.00. 
The Larkin Idea is a successful co-operative plan 
of fair and liberal dealing. 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
Any responsible — —. accept above 
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offer —test then pay Ay 
$10.00 if . Larkin Products one Ae 0 
and Premiums are ee ss - 
noted for their excellence. Of 
Mail coupon today and oye” A ” 
learn how to save money os ¥ Pay 
every few weeks and ee oS hee « 
Chautauqua Rocker No. 45 furnish you. home Poet we ~~ VL 
without o* +. WO cee? . o Pi 
+ cost. _e Ave sf . A. 
Lathin Co. \ Sesh, 
Established, 1875, BUFFALO, N. Y. ra Lor yw gt oo” ot 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








Honiton work is always delightful— 
jdelightful to look at, delightful to do. 
The collar we offer here is most pleas- 

“ing in shape. The outlines are grace- 
ful and the stitches easy. Three and 
three-fourths yards of point lace braid, 
one-half yard of honiton braid and one 
ball of No 809 lace thread are required 
for this collar. It was designed espe- 
cially for those who delight in Batten- 
berg work, ; 


PLANNING FOR CHRISTMAS 


No. 4—Exquisite Honiton Collar 





DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR OUB FEMININE 
READERS BY MRS IH. L, MILLER, WHOSE AR- 
TISTIC DESIGNS HAVE 80 OFTEN DELIGHTED 


OUR FANCY WORK LOVERS. 


The 
stamped on pink muslin and will be 
sent postpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. 
to our Fancy work pattern depart- 
ment, this office. 
this is Pattern No 4. Be sure to order 
by number in order to save time and 
avoid confusion. 
importance of ordering by number. 










pattern for this collar is 


Address all orders 


Do not forget that 


Do not forget the 


P Our Fancy-work Pattern Department meets a long felt want and we propose to make it. of such value to 


those who are skilled with the needle that each copy of this paper will be filed away for future reference. 
patterns which we shall offer will be exclusive—not to be obtained elsewhere. 
the dainty things which have been prepared for our readers and they are—but wait and see. 


will be published each week during the winter.—[The Editor. 


Simple, But Useful 


BY MABEL LIVINGSTON 


What can be more useful than the 
pretty memoranda calendar here pic- 
tured, for even the novice can make 
it. 

It is made of a cardboard founda- 
tion 8x6% inches and is simply cov- 








Memoranda 


) 
/ Calendar ' 
1/907 He 





























PRETTY TO GIVE: EASY TO MAKE 
ered with a Japanese paper napkin 
in holly design, especially pretty at 


this time, when one has begun to make 
preparations for the Christmas time 
remembrances. 

First place the cardboard in the 
center of the napkin and fold napkin 
over, turning the corners in diagonal- 

ly, and paste down to board. Next 
* fasten on the blank memorandum pad 
and the calendar beneath it. 

Attach a red ribbon, with little bows 
at the top to hang by and with a rib- 
bon at the side to which is tacked a 


pencil, you have a very pretty gift 
at an expenditure of only a few 
pennies. 


—_——_____. 


Useful Christmas Gift 


T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS 





Every Christmas sv many people re- 
ceive just the very gift they do not 
care for, or a duplicate of one that 
they received the year before! A clever 
woman of my acquaintance has a hap- 
py thought in connection with Christ- 
mas giving. She has a little booklet 
which she calls her “Christmas Mem- 
orandum.” In this she jots down the 
special preferences of her friends and 
relatives for the following year. So 
many of these are so simple and of 
such a practical.nature that you would 
be surprised to run through her list. 

A gift a young matron received 
from this thoughtful woman was high- 
ly prized for its rellability, and it is 


for years in the giver’s family with 
the most excellent results. The mix- 
ture was put up in a two unce bottle 
with an empty bottle of the same size 
accompanying i, as the liquid may be 
used over and over again until ex- 
hausted, but should be kept in a sep- 
arate bottle. The two bottles were 
packed in a wooden box; a cigar box 
cut in two and the side fitted in again 
made just the right size. The cigar 
box was used in preference to any oth- 
er lighter wooden box on account of 
the wood taking the pyro.-aphy de- 
sign so prettily, with which she wished 
to ornament it. Inside the cover she 
tacked a card with a border of holly 
on which she wrote the directions, in 
pretty script, for using the cleaner. 
In many families there are favorite 
recipes of one kind or another that 
are very valuable and helpful and they 
could be attractively presented in the 
fashion best suited to each. 
> 


Infant’s Carriage Gaiters 





Three laps of single white zephyr, 
2 laps of color, 2 yards of wash rib- 
bon and the smallest size bone needles 
are the materials required for these 
little gaiters. 

Begin by casting on 58 st 
color, and knit one row plain. 

2d row—Knit one, thread over and 
knit one, thread over and knit one, 
slip one, knit two together and bind 


of the 








over the slipped one; repeat this to 
end of needle. 

3d row—Seam across. 

4th row—Same as second, only knit- 


ting the first two stitches together and 
then one plain. 














nothing more important than a liquid 
for cleaning silver that has been used 





GAITER IN BLUE AND WHITE 


The 
Our designer has shown us some of 
At least one design 


5th row—Seam across. 

6th row—Begin with white, knitting 
first two stitches together, always on 
right side of needle. 

Change the color every time after 
seaming twice. The top will be fin- 
ished when there are three rows of 
color; the third row of white is to con- 
tain the holes, knit as follows: 

lst row—Knit plain. 2d row—Seam, 
3d row—Knit two together and put 
thread over twice all the way across. 
4th row—Seam. 5th row—Knit plain. 

Now begins the ribbing for the 
stockings. Narrow at the end of ev- 
ery rib at each end of needle (the ribs 
are three purls wide); continue until 
there are 48 stitches on the needle, 
then rib without narrowing until there 
are 11 ribs on the right side. Now take 
16 stitches off on a third needle,. Then 
continue ribbing the middle 16 until 
there are four ribs on right side, bind 
off. This makes the tongue. 

Now begin knitting the 16 stitches 
taken onto the third needle, using the 
color for foot. Knit across plain on 
right side and take up §& stitches at 
side of tongue, knitting as you go 
along; then add 14 stitches and rib all 
until there are three ribs on right, knit 
three times across which will make 
the fourth rib on wrong side, narrow- 
ing at beginning and end of needle, 
bind off. Do the same cu other side 
of stocking, when it is ready to sew 
together. 
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How to Stamp Patterns 








For the benefit of those who are 
not accustomed to using a perforated 
pattern, we print the following di- 
recuons for making good, clean trans- 
fers: Secure the pattern to the goods, 
smooth side up, cut a piece of felt, 
8x6 inches, fold once into a square, 
then saturate the center of this with 
the stamping fluid. Now rub over 
with this saturated felt all perforated 
parts of the pattern. It is a good 
plan to raise one eorner of the pat- 
tern and examine the work as it pro- 
gresses. Be careful not to use too 
much fluid, and not to press on the 
pattern too hard. This would result 
in a smutchy and blurred transfer. 
This method of stamping dries at 
once. 

If you have no stamping fluid on 
hand, it can be obtained from our 
Fancywork Pattern department at 10 
cents per packdge, for the powder 
from which the fluid is made. This 
powder should be put in a 4 oz bottle 
one-third full of kerosene. Shake 
thoroughly, and add naphtha to fill bot- 
tle. This should stand a few hours be- 
fore using. If kept tightly corked, it 
will keep indefinitely, and a great 
number of patterns can be stamped 
with it. 





How futile have man’s efforts proved 
To wall his poor attainments in, 
When genius, smiling and in skirts, 
Has sought the selfsame a. win! 
Pe ({T. ~~ 3 

¥ 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 








Two Inexpensive Gifts - 


MES G, H. W. 





Nearly any scrap bag will furnish 
material for making these two dainty 
gifts. To make 
the needlebook, 
four heart-shaped 
pieces. of  card- 
board are cut out. 
Cover, two of 
these on one side 
with brown linen, 
turning it over 
and basting 
around the edge. 
One of the pieces 
of linen. should 
first be embroid- 
ered with the 
holly spray in . > 
natural colors. At HEART NEEDLESOOK 
least two shades of green should be 
used for the leaves and a bright red 
for the berries. The other two pieces 
of cardboard are covered with red 
silk to form the lining of the book. 
Overseam together the two pairs, a 
linen outside and a silk inside. 

On the inside of one, fasten two or 
three oblongs of white flannel, but- 
tonholed around the edge with red 
silk, to hold the needles. Pins may 
be stuck in all around the edge. 
Fasten the two sides together with 
two bows of red ribbon and fasten 
ribbon neatly at the points of the heart 
to tie together when the book is closed. 
This needlebook is especially dainty 
if made of white linen worked with 
forget-me-nots and lined with blue 
silk, but has the disadvantage of soil- 
ing easily if used constantly. 


THE HOLDER 


is made from two circles of linen, 
one of which is embroidered with 
holly sprays. 
Several thick- 
nesses of flannel 
are put between, 
and the whole 
bound together 
with red ribbon. 
A loop to hang 
by is added to 
one side. This 
little gift is one 
to be appreciated 








by every good 
—_— a housewife. Noone 
PRETTY HOLDER has_ too many 


holders, and no one will be less than 
delighted with such pretty conceits as 
this, 








Practical Bib for Baby 





Here is shown a simple yet very 
pleasing bib, utilizing crocheted rings. 
It is so simple that it hardiy needs an 
explanation. The rings are not only 
used for finishing the edge, but they 
are so placed above the edge as to 
give the effect of bars. There is splen- 
did opportunity for individual taste to 
display itself in the arrangement 0! 
these rings, and by their means @ 
plain bib of linen can be made won- 
derfully attractive. 





The Uneven Fringe of coarse linen 
threads around the scalloped edges 
of daintily embroidered turnover col- 
lars, cuffs, doilies, centerpieces, etc, 
after laundering, marring their beauty 
and necessitating patient following 
with sharp scissors the scalloped out- 
line can, be prevented by the follow- 
ing plan: After finishing and cutting 
out a scalloped edge in buttonholes, 
commence a second buttonhole stitch. 
This follows entirely around the ar- 
ticle scalloped and is worked in the 
edge of the first buttonhole stitch. 
This edge never frays, no matter how 
often it is washed.—[E. Martin. 




















Thoughts for Parents 


HARRIET L. COOLIDGE. 





WANT to write to 
mothers about 
many matters, but 
first dbout allow- 
ing their children 
to help themselves 
and not to be 
waited on and 
constantly helped 
in little ways. We 
want our children 
to be manly men, 
and womanly 
women when they 
we do not allow 





if 


but 
them to do things for themselves and 


are grown, 
teach them the best way of helping 
themselves when they are children, 
they will have much unhappiness in 
after lifé. 

I have in mind a young mother who 
has a dear little son Who is now about 
eight or nine years old, but the boy 
is never allowed to dress himself, is 
not taught how to lace or button his 
boots, or brush his hair, but his moth- 
er or aunt think they must do every- 
thing they can for this fat, rosy, 
strong little fellow. He is never al- 
lowed to go away from his own street 
to play and often his mother or aunt 
lead him by the hand when going 
downtown. In fact, he is a very un- 
happy boy now that he goes to school 
and is fast finding out that he has not 
the liberty. of other boys. 

Of course I do not mean that we 
should hRot watch our children and 
love to have them with us, but if we 
begin very early to teach them obe- 
dience and show them how to take 
care of themselves, we need not hold 
up all sorts of fear to them whenever 
they leave our threshold. I believe 
that every child should have some 
household duty to perform and should 
be made to feel that he or she has a 
share in everything concerning the 
home, 

THE QUESTION OF ALLOWANCE. 

Give your child a weekly.allowance 
of money, no matter how small, which 
is really his own and teach him how 
to spend it properly, telling him al- 
ways to give a portion of it to some- 
one poorer than himself. But do not 
ever pay a child for being good or for 
doing his duty; that is wrong and has 
no principle back of it. If he asks 
why he must do this or that, tell him 
patiently, and then he will learn as he 
grows older to decide matters wisely 
for himself. 

Alléve him to enter into the harm- 


less games and sports of his play- 
mates, first making friends of those 
playmates yourself by inviting them 
to your own home and table. Let him 
feel that his home is to be enjoyed 


by others besides himself. If possible, 
give your child a room to himself and 
let him arrange his belongings to suit 
his own taste, not yours. In this mat- 
ter a parent can suggest but it is not 
necessary to command; he has his 
ideas of beauty; you have yours; both 
may be. right. 

I have seen the lives of many chil- 
dren made very unhappy by loving 
parents who thoughtlessly used. shall 
nd shan’t in all their commands, in- 
stead of saying, “Dear, don’t you think 
it would be better or wiser to do this 


or that?” With sensitive children, es- 
pecially, the forcing or commanding 
system does great harm. Love re- 


love of the parents 
in the actions of 


flects love and the 
should be reflected 
their children 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN AND 


SCIHLOOL. 


Recently I read an article in regard 
to the co-operation between the home 
and school and some of the rules 
spoken of are so good that I give them 
here, for I feel sure that all thought- 
ful parents will agree with them. 

“There must be a room for study, 
and certain hours fixed for home 
work, which must not be altered with- 
out grave reason. 

“No absence from school, no coming 
back late, no excuses for unprepared 
lessons should ever be permitted, ex- 
cept for some very sufficient reason— 
never because pleasure was preferred 
to duty. 

“If parents and teachers differ, that 
difference should be discussed by 
neither in the presence of the child. 

“Parents should take interest in the 
school work; ask to see the written 


HOME 


, ete, 





“WORTH 


work, g@6t to krow the teachers and 
friends ef their children, attend lec- 
tures, if possible, and supplement 
school lessons by home reading. 

“Teachers «should -invifte and wel- 
come any communications from pa- 
rents; should try. to _know something 
of the home life. 

“Submission. should be required in 
things lawful from the beginning, and 
the reins loosened as children grow 
up; the reverse method is fatal. 

“Parents should not allow’ the chil- 
dren to read indiscriminately. Dis- 
taste for intellectual work is created 
by exciting novels; irreparable injury 
is done to the moral nature by letting 
children enter into sympathy in im- 
agination with the base and impure. 

“The only safeguard is to provide 
in the home good literature, and to 
read with the children.. Especially 
should holidays be utilized as a means 
of learning how to spend time rightly 
in after life, and some regular and 
independent study undertaken during 
long holidays. 

“Health should never be sacrificed 
to fashion. High heels, tight lacing, 
should be absolutely impossible. 
Proper clothing, a carefully studied 
dietary, regular hours, sufficient sleep, 
well-ventilated bedrooms, daily baths, 
proper artificial light, suitable seats 
and tables, all these things which are 
studied in boarding schools should be 
considered also in the home. 

“In planning the studies and life 
work of children, parents and teach- 
ers should be guided, not by the con- 
sideration of what they want the chil- 
dren to be, but of what they are; the 
special gifts of God are to be specially 
cultivated. Pascal’s father forbade 
mathematics. Some parents insist on 
music unwisely. 

“Especially should parents use Sun- 
day rightly; the religious instruction 
of their children may be given at 
school, but the home reading has 
much to do with this, 

















HE KNEW 


Preacher—“Young man, do you 
know where little boys go who catch 
fish on Sunday?” 

Boy—‘“Yes, sir, down by that big 
ditch back of Johnson's barn.” 


WHILE 









YANKEE. 
DHILOSOP 


sy UNCLE JOE 





It takes tew t’ make a bargain, but 
gen'ly one undoes it. 

The dog barks at the moon an’ 
master chases the rainbow. 


the 


One swaller doesn’t make a summer, 
neither does it make a man satisfied. 


Marryin’ a man tew reform him is 
gettin’ the hoss afore the autermobile. 


Experience is a good teacher al! 
right, but she orter draw a bigger 
salary. 


History repeats itself, but don’t fol- 
ler history after yew hev told a good 
story. 

The man with the hoe is known by 
the weeds he hez in his garden. 

Jest think haow tickled yew’d be 
over a rainy day ef yew run a umbrel- 
la store. 

A pull won’t dew yew no good onless 
yew hev push enough tew hold yewr 
own. 

Some men make easy work aout uv 
hard work by not hevin’ anything t’ 


dew with it. 
The dark brown taste the mornin’ 
after comes frum paintin’ the taown 


red the night afore. 

Experience is a good teacher, but 
lots uv men hev hard work at gittin’ 
acquainted with her. 

Some men keep their hands ro tight 
on their pocketbooks thet they prevent 
money frum slippin’ intew them. 


Ef yew want antique furniter why 
yew'll hey the very latest thing they 
is aout? 

They is no sech thing ez a man hater 
or a woman hater, but they is plenty 
uv cases uv saour grapes. 

None uv us ubject tew bein’ slapped 
on the back, but we don’t wanter be 
made the mark fur a batterin’ ram. 


Layin’ in bed in the mornin’ is a 
good place tew think abaeut dewin’ 
work, but a bad place tew kerry it 
aout. 

Jest when yew think yew are goin’ 
tew see somethin’ good frum a car 
window a string uv freight cars pop 
inter view; an’ we hev a good many 


freight cars all threw life. 
——_—_—2»__— 
“Tf wonder now,” mused the dog, 
“what fool thing is it that my master 


wants me to do with that hoop he is 
holding eut before me. Maybe he 
wants me to jump through it. I'll do 
it and see, ... That was it, all right. 
How little it takes to make a man 
happy!”—[Chicago Tribune. 


(29) 

My lamp-chimneys’ break 

through abuse—not through 
use. 

My Index tells how to get 


| the right size for your lamp. 








It’s free; let me send it to you. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





BABY COVERED WITH SORES 


Wovued Scratch and Tear the Flesh Unless 
Hands Were Tied—**Would Have Died 
But for Cuticura.”’ 





“My little.son, when about a year 
and a half old, began to have sores 
come out on his face. I had a phy,- 


sician treat him, but the sores grew 
worse. Then they began to come on 
his arms, then on other parts of his 
body, and then one came on his chest, 
worse than the others. Then I called 
another physician. Still he grew 


worse. At tl end of about a year 
and a half of suffering he grew so 
; bad T had to tie his hands in cloths 


at night to keep him from scratching 
the sores and tearing the flesh. He 
got to be a mere skeleton, and was 
hardly able to walk. My aunt advised 
me to try Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
I sent to the drug store and got a cake 


of the Soap and a box of the Oint- 
ment, and at the end of about two 
months the sores were all well. He 


has never had any sores of any kind 
since. He is now strong and healthy, 
and I can sincerely say that only for 
your most w-enderful remedies my 
precious chld would have died from 
those terrible sore... Mrs Egbert Shel- 
don, R. F. D. No. 1, Woodville, Conn., 


April 22, 10 ».” 








A Few Good Books 


On your living room table make your 
evenings both pleasant and profitable. 

We publish not only technical books on 
every subject relating to the farm, the 
breeding and care of live stock, etc. but 
standard works of fiction, history, travel 
and poctry. Let us send you a catalog. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
§2 Lafayette Place, New York : 
Marquette Bidg.,Chicago Springfield, Mass. ; 














WHEN YOU WRITE TO. 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: “TI saw 
your ady. in the old, reliable A. A."" You 
will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 








SOMETHING'S HAPPENED 


DERS LISTEN SHARP, DON’T MISS 


grown—so startl 
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onderful, but true, family washing 
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WAY is here to poneaty, Women have 
—for clean clothes without rubbin 

wash, get dinner, see any 
women thought no more of washing 
glorious | has come. The world’s full 
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shorter, no better. 1 board or 
hours, hard 
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1 
is carried away that sees it work.” CHAS 
tried have given general satisfaction.” Guaran 
old house, responsible, —-= $100,000.00. Price only 85. 
ready to use—sent d 


BEST EVER HAPPENED FOR AGENTS, SALESMEN, | 


MANAGERS — MEN OR WOMEN —at home or traveling, all or part 
time—showing—taking orders—appointing agents. “EASY WAY” new. 


does the work with 


& SOMETHING KILLED! 
“BEST THING EVER HAPPENED! 
ible—miracies don’t happen 


PRAYERS ANSWERED—THERE’S NO MORE WAS 
ALLELUJAH! WS DEAD! LAID AWAY! WIPED OUT FOREVER. 


Saves 62 days drudgery yearly—makes woman’s 

ardest work easiest household duty — saves clothes, 

labor, fuel, health, eons. 

strange, is strange, but I 
ou can do i 

» Norwood, writes :— With EASY WAY 


” W. BROWN, 0 
wash hour— EASY WAY 
succees.” §.H. BARRETT, Ark., after ordering 

Ways, says:—*! don’t understand ft does the 

eok ft does. You have the grandest invention I e 

we picd chock’ te cor aye ty ‘Kas ? Easy Way greatest invent 

“Fin eck to cover one dozen iy Ways. y greatest inven 
abolishing mi: wash 


but wait, don t _—— 
DAY! 
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Surprises all—sounds 
soten, it’s no experiment, 


in tess than an hour without / 
writes:—“ Wash day now 





Biessing the Inventor. 
have to 7 shown. ” 4 W. MYERS, Ga., eaves 
on 


prayed + Sa a = tee: or pomaee, 1c ing day. Saves me turning old 
health, loo: washer for hours. I am ready to have old washer accompany all others to 
aecantien without bout fatigue witn the Samp. Sells itself, * |. BECK, Ga., writes:—“ Enclose : order. Find 
hat| Way’ as represented. Worked 4 days and have 16 orders.” Y, an 
:—* Been out 2 dozen, for which enclose order. 


LES, O., nina Whee 

teed, everything pr Pte: 
— ete, 

y address. Not sold in s 











nainien Nothing like it. Demand world-wide—agents reaping harvest of dollars. 
on puree anything to When operated people stop, look, listen, crowd, push, sq miss engag 
child can do it. Alliron || ments, get excited—watch it as though a miracle occurred. 12 see — 10 buy. 
Us Satrey om Write today for special Agents Plan. World unsupplied. Act quick. 
d.| send postal card how for fall descri valuable informa- 
Ly all tion, testimonials, mow preposition, cata All free. Send today. 
jure | Harrison Mfg. Co. 93 Harrison Building, Cincinnati, 0, 
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the only law of true success. When 

we recognize the fact that a man 
carries his success or his failure with 
him, and that it does not depend upon 
outside conditions, we will come into 
the possession of powers that will] 
quickly change outside conditions into 
agencies that make for success. When 
we come into this higher realization 
and bring our lives into complete har. 
mony with the higher laws, we will 
then be able so to focus and direct 
the awakened interior forces that they 
will go out and return laden with that 
for which they are sent, We will then 
be great enough to attract success, 
and it will not always be apparently 


oe absolute dogmatic faith, is 











just a little ways ahead. Lalph 
Waldo Trine. 
What Doctors Say 


LETTERS FROM PRACTICING PHYSICIANS IN 
COUNTRY DISTRICTS—THEIR STRONG IN- 
DORSEMENT OF THE TRAINED RURAL 
DISTRICT NURSE. 

(Herewith are the opinions of physicians who are 
in the thick of the battle, fight the good fight 
against disease in the country stricts of New 
England, They are emphatic in their declarations 
of the need of and- the incalculable good which 
could be accomplished by district nurses in the 
country.—The Editor.) 


Dr Jasper P. Newton of Vermont, 
says: I’ve just had a case of doubie 
pneumonia, where the trained nurse, 
at the crisis, threw herself into the 
work, when temperature and pulse 
sank to subnormal and the patient 
was in danger. She used all the means 
that a doctor could or should use and 
kept the patient up till I arrived in 
the middle of the night. The trained 
nurse is almost doctor and nurse, too, 
for she knows as far as she does know, 
as well as the doctor. 

“It is not possible to say too much 
in praise of a good, trained nurse. (I 
know no poor ones) and if the money 
were on hand to establish a local cot- 
tage hospital, I presume it could be 
supported afterwards. Benson, Fair 
Haven, West Haven and Orwell could 
support such a hospital after it was 
once constructed and equipped. 

“For one, I would be more than 
pleased to do my part without remu- 
neration at a cottage hospital in my 
home town, The cause is a good one 
and ought to appeal to every Chistian 
man and woman.” 


A HEARTY INDORSEMENT 


“A philanthropy so practical as this, 
so capable of bringing great good to 
suffering humanity in the way of mod- 
ifying disease and preventing many 
accidents incident thereto, ought to be 
possible in a community of any size,”’ 
writes Dr W. N. Bryant, secretary of 
the Vermont tuberculosis commission. 
“It is needless to quote individual 
jcases to back up this view; any phy- 
‘sician who does this kind of work can 
furnish them bythe score: Twenty 
years ago a trained nurse in our coun- 
try towns or villages was almost un- 
heard of; now they seem a necessity 
and are widely employed, but the very 
leases where often we need them most 
are quite unable to procure them. 

“It seems, for instance, that in ma- 
ternity cases, if a nurse was available 
for a day or two, even to get the pa- 
tient through the most \‘kely period 
for infection, it would count for 
much—very much. It seems quite out 
of the question in these cases to send 
to the hospital for a nurse for the 
short time, and again they would not 
reach us many times in time for the 
greatest need. 

“Those who do business in the coun- 
try feel this incrersing need more 
from year to year. The prices charged 
are in many cases quite prohibitory, 
$18 to $21 per week. Very few of our 
patients can pay it. I am among those 
who beljeve that, compared with other 
lines of industry, the average nurse of 
to-day is largely overpaid, and the only 
remedy for this condition Is to get 
more in ranks. At present the de- 
mand is in excess of the supply, even 
at the exorbitant rates charged. I am 
aware this is a sore topic with nurses, 
but we are confronted with the prac- 
tical fact that the great number of pa- 
tients sorely needing their skilled min- 
istration, simply cannot pay for it. 
Hence, all the more necessity for some 
such plan as you suggest.” 


TESTIMONY FROM ANOTHER DOCTOR 


“This very afternoon I saw a case 
where I wished that ‘district nurse’ to 








PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT 


assist me in the reduction of a fravc- 
ture, then to give a poor, shiftless, 
miserable mother a lesson in cleanli- 
ness,””’ writes Dr J. M. Comings, an- 
other country physician. “The case 
happened to be in a family living in 
squalor and filth equal to anything I 
ever saw in the city. Pure shiftless- 
ness is the cause of it, for the woman 
is strong and well, but so lazy that she 
would almost rather die than work to 
be comfortable and decent. Whether 
@ nurse could do much for such a case 
is not certain. She could clean them 
up and possibly arouse a little desire 
to do better. At any rate, had I had 
one, I should not have had to sew my 
own bandages on this occasion. 

“I do not doubt the feasibility of 
the ‘cottage hospital’ and the ‘district 
nurse’ when the money can be pro- 
vided with which to pay the bills. I 
wish we had both nurse and hospital 
in Derby and the money with which to 
run them. Such a helper as a good, 
trained nurse nobody values higher 
than the ‘country ductor.’ 

“I should like to see the scheme 
made feasible for small towns to have 
and maintain a small hospital with its: 
staff of a couple or three nurses; but 
for such an institution a considerable 
sum of money is needed, both to equip 
and maintain it.” 


<> 


Now. 
FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 








One day is as good as another, I know, 
But there’s never a day like now. 
The pretty-soon duties yet grow and 
grow, 
But when are they done, and how? 
The world still goes rolling along its 


way, 
So don’t forget what's to be done to-day. 


The time-enough people are never clear 
About what they'll do, or when. 
It’s jogging along that will do for Here— 
But what do they care for Then? 
Look out for the Present. The wise 
ones vow 
There’s never 
Now. 


a time in the world like 


om -  - 
Christmas is one of the pleasantest 


days of the whole year, or at least it 
should be, in every home in this coun- 
try. How we all like to get presents 
on that day and give to others in re- 
turn, but perhaps we cannot all give 
as much in this direction as we would 
like. Turn to the Larkin company’s 
advertisement in this issue. It may 
suggest something. You can buy $10 
worth of soap from these people and 
get a $10 article free. Sell the soap 
to some of your friends and you will 


have the premium free to gladden 
the heart of some dear one on 
Christmas day. This is a splendid 


way to get your gifts for the holidays 
free and it won’t take very much of 
your time either. Your friends will 
be glad to help you out and soap as 


good as Larkin’s sells easily. Write 
them to-day that the editor of this 
paper suggests your doing this, and 


ask them to send you their book of 
premiums as per their advertisement 
on another page in this issue. 

















“Skidoo” 79 Webster 


BY MARGARET LEE 





No more I’ll lift old Webster down 
When I want to write a letter. 

I think this here new-fangled way 
Is ever so much better. 

Just grab your pen and “let ’er go,” 
As the thoughts in your mind come 

wellin’! 
It saves a feller heaps of work,— 


Quaker Oats For Little Folks 


. One of the reasons why Quaker Oats is used 
universally, is because it is a food that makes both 
children and grownups sturdy and healthy, because 
it is so easy to digest. 


Quaker Qats 


in the large sized Family Package at 25c—the same price as 
common rolled oats—contains either a plate, vegetable dish or 
cup and saucer of beautifully decorated, semi- 

porcelain china. If your grocer does not have 

the Family Package, 

will get it for you. 


The Quaker Oats Gmpaty 


Quaker Best Cornmeal is 
the new, delicious Quaker 
product—the best corn- 
meal you’ ve ever had. Try 
a 3_pound, sealed eee 

















Christmas Cheer is Almost Here 


@ Who: wants a real, LIVE, CHRISTMAS 
BABY? Take your pick from the assortment 
pictured in the December Goon Hovusekeeprne. 
@ A Christmas Service for the home, with carol, 
arranged by Florence Morse Kingsley. @ Tea 
Rooms, as conducted in New York, by Martha 
McCulloch-Williams, illustrated. - q The Art of 
the Silversmith, illustrated. @ Practical Christmas gifts, 
dinners, candies, decorations, etc. @ 4 Beautifut 
Christmas number, rich in colors, i in a stunning cover. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


$1.00 A YEAR 15 CENTS A COPY 


A GREAT NEEDLEWORK BOOK—The Good Housekeepin 
Needlework Manual, the finest publication of its character ever issue 
covers the whole field of needle craft—300 pages, 12 beautiful colored 
plates, 500 illustrations in black. This book is not sold by itself but 





we send it to you if, when sending $1.00 for a year’s subscription to 
Good Housekeeping, you add 25 cents ($1.25 in all). 


4A FREE SAMPLE COPY will be sent to those who desire to see 
the Magazine before subsrcibing. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicag? 


New York SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





This “funny-tickle” spellin’! 




















Twilight 
BY MARGARET BROOKS 
eae - Sastent and starlight comes 
wili fair maid, 
with can “+ low- -burning, half shine and 
half shade 
Her fresh hand soft-spilling a flagon of 
dew; 
Grove, meadow and lane steals she 


silently through, 
With tremulous jewels she broiders the 
bo a 


wer, 
And —s a cool draft In the cup of the 
flowe 
She beings a soft hush to the birds in 
the nest, 
And calm to the babe on the mother’s 
glad breast. 


She calls from far towers the echo of 


bells; 
With firefly lamps she besprinkles the 
dells; 
Tri, lost in the gloom, and her candle 
burned out, 
She hides in a world night has curtained 
about. 


> 


Resolutions for Christmas Shoppers 


ELOISE MARTIN 








As Christmas approaches and you 
yrepare your gift list, resolve: 

To buy no present that you cannot 
efford. 

To give no present that you would 
gather keep yourself. 

To send no present that might as 
well be labeled at once R R.—*Re- 
ceive and Reciprocate.” 

To remember that the shop girl is 
human and not a machine. 

To do your shopping as early as pos- 
sib2e. 

To shop only as much as you have 
strength for, so that when Christmas 
comes you won't be “just tired to 
death.” 

To make up your mind as far as 
possible what you want to buy, and 
about how much you can spend, before 
you enter a shop. 

To keep your temper always. 

To observe the law of suitability in 
giving of presents; why send the poor- 
est of your friends a fifty-cent present 
and almost break yourself by spend- 
ing as many dollars for a gift for 
the woman whose life is a regular cake 
walk of luxuries? 

To remember that painstaking care 
exercised in the choice of a gift is 
an evidence of love on the part of 
the donor, 

To be happy as you can and make 
others: as happy as you can, 


To remember your sick or sorrowful _ 


friend, 

To realize that it is useless to ex- 
pect a merry Christmas if you have 
to face the New Year in a financial 
condition verging upon bankruptcy. 

To try, when buying the doll for 
your own little girl, to get one that 
some poor child can hug to its warm 
little heart. 

To remember that children never 
forget their early Christmas days, and 
it is worth a sacrifice to make them 
so full of joy that in after years the 
memory of them shall be a precious 
possession gilding all their childhood. 

To bear in mind and never lose 
sight of: these facts: 

That the keynote of Christmas is 
giving, not getting; that generosity is 
false when it is forced; that barter 
and exchange are not giving; that 
Christmas will be truly happy to us 
just in proportion that we bring hap- 
piness to others; that the very first 
Christmas gifts of all were laid at the 
feet of a child of the poor. 


Reading That Is Good—In these 
days of multitudinous magazines and 
papers, some of them poor, many of 
them neither good nor bad, and a 
great number good, it is often a ques- 
tion what to choose for the family 
reading. Good reading is not only a 
most helpful pleasure, but it is one of 
the most powerful factors in modern 
advancement and education. Good 
reading is the best thought of high 
thinkers, made available to all. Read- 
ing from which no direct benefit ac- 
crues to the reader, even though it be 
not harmful, is poor reading, because it 
represents waste of time. It gives us 
peculiar pleasure to call attention to 
the prospectus of the Youth’s Com- 
panion for 1907. The Youth’s Com- 
panion, always from its first issue, has 
been classed as good reading. Rarely, 





if ever, has a publication of similar 
character so won its way to the hearts 
of the whole family, as has this paper 
designed and 


edited especially for 








youth, but so fascinating and withal, 
containing so much of real value, that 
the elders look forward to its coming 
with hardly less eagerness than the 
boys and girls. The best writers in the 
world contribute to its columns. As 
an educational factor its power is not 
easily computed. Science, in all its 
branches, history, poetry, the very 
best of the good things which make 
for the uplifting of humanity, are to 
be found in its pages. Good stories, 
stories which fascinate with the real 
human thought, and leave the reader 
the better for the reading, are its aim, 
and no less than 250 of these will be 
given the readers of the Companion 
during 1907. In addition to this there 
will. be one minute stories, little 
short anecdotes, for which the Com- 
panion is famous. Note on another 
page the Companion’s special offer to 
new subscribers. 





Where the Ivy Twines—My neigh- 
bor has the most charming arrange- 
ment of ivy for a decoration that I 
ever saw. When on a hunt for anti- 
que furniture she came across an old 
time spinning wheel. “How much was 
it?” “Oh she could have it for a song,” 
said the farmer’s wife. And this was 
literally the purchase price as in her 
clear soprano voice she sang a song 
for the old people that more than re- 
paid them for a piece of furniture 
that they did not value. Two flower 
pots with slips of ivy in them were 
placed under the _ spinning wheel 
frame at either end, filled with slips 
of ivy, and as they grew they were 
trained on lengths of stout twine to 
cover the whole wheel. All in and 
out and around, the whole wooden 
outline was covered with leafy lux- 
uriance. It stands at one end of a 
pretty bay-window that has just a few 
geraniums in scarlet to set off its 
grace and beauty.—[T. Celestine. 


Potato Surprise—To 1 pt chopped 
meat, any kind, add 1 teaspoon melted 
butter, slice of onion, salt and pepper. 
Heat the meat, put in pudding dish. 
Take 2 cups mashed potatoes and 1 
egg, put on top of meat. Brown in 
oven. This is nice for supper. An- 
other way is to take cold boiled pota- 
toes, cut in cubes, make white sauce, 
mix with the potatoes, season with 
salt and pepper, pour over the meat 
and bake in the oven.—[Penn. 


A Tough Cake Made Tender—If a 


sponge or angel cake is slightly tough, 
place it in a deep stone crock, careful- 
ly covering the jar, and let it stand in 
the cellar ,or cool pantry for one or 
two days, at the end of which time 
the cake will have become moist and 
tender. If a tough angel cake is left 
over night in this way it will general- 
ly be sufficient, but sometimes two or 
even three days will be required.— 
[L. M. 


_ 


Easily Made—I have just learned 
such an easy way of making rice grid- 
dle cakes. Just make a batter of any 
of the prepared wheat pancake flours, 
and stir in whatever boiled rice you 
miay happen to have. They are delic- 
ious.—[Cynthia. 





Banish all random thoughts that are 
not white; 
Let dreams and fancies be so clean 
and pure, 
That, leaving the mind’s shade, they 
can endure 
The test of instantaneous searching 
light. 


Mend thou thy broken speech, and 
make it whole; 
Let thy words be so worthy that if 
death 
Come suddenly, shall be thy latest 
breath 


A benediction to some listening soul. 
—-[Ella Giles Ruddy. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Our Pattern Offer 


A TEDDY BEAR AND BAG DOLL 


No 4137—It is indeed a wonderful 
toy which delights grown-ups as well 
as little folks, but such is the much 
adored Teddy bear. Even the doll, 








No 4137—Teddy Bear and Rag Doll. 
which has held first place in the little 


girl’s affections since the oldest can 
remember, has been outdone by the 
personality of the Teddy bear. In 


spite of its great popularity, the price’ 
for this toy are very high, and many 
a child has longed in vain for this de- 
light, because the family purse was 
not large enough. For this reason we 
have made patterns for the Teddy 
bear and also'for the rag doll, which 
seems to be the most cherished in toy- 
land. The bear is to be madé of the 
new bear skin cloth or plush or eider- 
down can be used. Full directions ac- 
company the patterns. The paws and 
legs are joined to the body by means 


of cardboard discs, fastened with 
strong rubber cord, so that these 
members may be moved about like 


the “real thing.”” Two large shoe but- 
tons serve for eyes, and kid covers the 
insides of the paws and soles of the 
feet. The doll is to be made of mus- 


lin and her dress should be sewed on,- 


so that Miss Toodles cannot tear it off. 
Two sizes, 14 and 18 inches. Price of 
patterns, 10c from our Pattern Depart- 
ment. 


-—s 
—_— 


“Young Dr Walker always im- 
pressed me as having nerves of iron, 
judging by the cool way he performed 
the most serious operations,” re- 
marked his friend, “but yesterday 
when I met him in consultation he 
was the most excited man I have seen 
for a long time.” _ 

“It must have been a most unusual 
and extraordinary case.’ 

“No, one of the doctor’s own chil- 
dren had a mild attack of measles.’’- 








“I suppose that w:.en you discover 
the north pole you will regard your 
labors as completed?” 

“No,” answered the Arctic explorer. 
“The hafdest part will be yet to come. 
We'll have to find some way of getting 
home again.”—[Washington Star. 


Truth is the most valuable thing 
we have; let us economize it.— 
[Pudd’nhead Wilson. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre 
serving Health and Beauty. 


—___ 


Costs Nothing to Try. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present 
in the stomach and intestines and car- 
ries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural 
and eminently safe’ cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal In one 
form or another, but probably the 
best charcoal and the most for the 
money is in Stuart's Charcoal Loz- 
enges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant 
tasting lozenges, the charcoal being 
mixed with honey. 


The daily use of these lozenges will 


soon tell in a much improved condi- 
tion of the general health, better com- 
plexion, sweeter breath and purer 
blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 


result from their 
on the contrary, 


possible harm 
continued use, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: “I ad- 
vise Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all 


can 
but, 


patients suffering from gas.in stom- 
ach and bowels; and to clear the com- 
plexion and purify the breath, mouth 


and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatiy benefited by the daily use of 
them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in 
some sense a patent preparation, yet 
I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.”’ 

Send your name and address to-day 
for a free trial package and see for 
yourself. F. A. Stuart Co., 56 Stuart 
Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 
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Bok ceobe Premium Articles. Sample Album 
bE of Finest Cards and Rigeest Prem List, all for @ 
 ¢ cent stamp. OHIO CARD COMPANT, CADIZ, OH10. 











WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


your letter with the words: e saw 
your adv. in the old. = A. A.” You 
will find it ~, you & prompt reply and v 
pt treatment. 











Cut off that cough with 















’s Expectorant 








and prevent pneumonia, 
bronchitis and consumption. 

The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 
Medicine for 75 years. 





Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


you have never * 
worn ‘‘Fyply- 
Knit’’ winter Coots . 
made by the Grand 
Rapids ‘Felt Boot 
Company. You will 
notice that our ‘‘Pyply- W 
Knit’ boots are builtso VS 
that the rubbers fit close 
—— roa cuctecers, 

ng double thick where the wear comes, 
they will last for years. Heels are reinforced Comfortable, 
and heel strap aid in removing boot. Keep Durable. 
the feet dry and warm, because they are porous. 
Outdoor Wofkers, you will find these boots to be everything desired for 
warmth and wear, perspiration being absorbed and evaporated. 

Your dealer probably sells ‘‘Fyply-Knit,’’ but if he doesn’t, write us. 
Send today for new book ‘‘How to Select and Care for Knit Boots, Rub- 
bers and Rubber Boots.’’ It will be worth money to you. 


GRAND RAPIDS FELT BOOT COMPANY, Dept. A Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makes 
Double 
Wear. 


Sanitary, 
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OODS WITH A 
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No other firearms give so much assurance 
at the start of a day's sport, please so con- 
tinuously because of accuracy, or are the 
cause of so much satisfaction ‘‘when it’s all 
over but the story-telling."’ 


“Stevens Ideal We. 45;" - - + $22 
“Stevens Walnut Will Wo. 49," - - + 42% 
“Stevens Ideal Schuetzen Special No. 54," 68 


Our Catalog is Sent Free 


Write for this 140-page catalog, telling all about “Stevens”* 
rifles, shotguns and pistols, different parts, care of rifles, 
pointers on ammunition, how to choose a rifle, and much 
other meavessing and valuable information. Send four cents 

stamps for postage. 
Be sure to ask your dealer fora “Stevens.” If he should 
ot be able to supply, order from us direct. Any “Stevens’”’ 
rm is sent, express paid, on receipt of catalog price. 


d. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL 00, 
140 Pine Street 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A, 








A FINE BOOK FOR CHRISIMAS GIVING 


(Pronounced CASH LA POODER) 


Cachela Poudre 


THE ROMANCE OF A TENDERFOOT IN 
THE DAYS OF CUSTER. By Herbert Myrick. 


= ! 
rtray real life and action during the 
The Forewor d formative period of one of the most interesting pris Be of 
the West. The universal e of brush, pencil and camera to illustrate rather than 
many words to describe, those exciting times. Supplementary portraits of persons, and 
ragraphs of incidents, to throw side lights upon the feelings, motives and deeds of 
@ men and women of that creative era. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 

“Cache la Poudre” is indeed vibrant with life, 
and the edition de luxe is one of the handsomest 

roducts that has come from any American press. 

tis bard to conceive of a handsomer present,— 
(Morning Telegraph, N. Y. 

“Cache la Poudre” is a rare book, so we are not 
ourpeesed at its phenomenal sale.—(Denver Ke- 
publican. 

At every in the book you find somethin 
cueing and new for @ work of fiction. Mr.Myric 
evidently wished to publish a book the like of 
which no one has ever seen, and he has succeeded. 
ee Tribune. 

mportant as history, as well as enthralling as 
romance. One stro hold of the work is the 
gompeliing personali of the author.—(Boston 


scr 
The beok is entirely different from the usual 
cowboy story, being human, sympathetic and 
remarkable for its dash and color.—(Portland 


nian. 

It is brilliantly written and is a lively portrayal 
of life in the Wild West, leading up to the massacre 
of Custer.—( Buffalo, (N. Y.) Courier. 

6 book is unlike auy other hitherto peneane. 
It bears the stamp of a strong individuality.—{New 
York Globe. 

A valuable and interesting part is the addenda in 
which the history of the local allusions is told in 
detail, and the numerous ~~ + oom of western 
scenes and subjects that illustrate it.—(New York 
Evening Past. 

The book is different from any other story, and is 
true to the life actually lived by the makers of 
Colorado and of the north west in the days of Cus- 

(N. Y¥.) Evening Journal. 

among books. Conventional in no 
way from a strict liter: point of view. Illustra- 
tion is a feature that will attract much attention.— 
(New York World. 

The narrative is drawn from actual fife, with the 
adventitious aid of a love story to give zest to truth. 
) Free Press, 
highly melodramatic story, the fllustrative 
features of which are of first importance. The 
. action is at all. times brisk and saturated with 
cowboy vigor.—[Boston Herald. 

Living portrayal of life in the Wild West. The 
love story forms a continuing thread of personal 
interest in a book quite ~~ ar in its whole plan 
and make-up. It is really a remarkabie book and 
the notes also are wonderfully interesting.— 


3 
(Springfield Republican. 
n° Frontispiece is an 8x10 photograph (platinum print) of 
Edition de Luxe Schreyvogel’s polatne of the heroine. Several illustra- 
tions in multi-color, tint and embossed. Plate and deckle edge paper. Each copy num- 
bered, edition limited to 500. Bound in genuine Indian smoke-tanned buckskin (very 
rare) with cowboy fringe, cover design by Schreyvogel. Size 8x10, boxed. 


Reg Edition printed from same plates, on nice paper, slightly smaller mar- 
1d 
Net Price 


gins, one plate in full color, bound in cloth, same cover design. 
Edition de Luxe fest" $5.00. Regular Edition paix’ $1.50 
FOR SALE BY_ ALL 


BOOKSELLERS OR SENT ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE 








Fiction and fact to 





Post- 


paid 


SOLE PUBLISHERS 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439-441 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK 
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“Rest Rubber Foolwear on Earth” 


Every pair of genuine Lambertville “Snag. 
Proof” Rubber Boots contains from Fifty Cents 
to a Dollar and Fifty Cents worth more pure 
| rubber than any other rubber boots made. Con. 

care 4, tains absolutely no shoddy. Theycost more to 

)) H/} make, and- give manufacturer and dealer less 

profit, but are made on honor. 
sis Ordin rubber boots cheapened and 

weakened by mixing cheap material with the 
rubber are made to resemble genuine “Lambert- 
ville Snag-Proof” so closely in appearance as to 
deceive anyone but an expert. To protect you 
against cheap imitations, on which dealers may 
make larger profit, every pair of genuine “Sna 
Proof” Rubber Boots has the “Brownie” trade 
mark pasted on it, the trade mark name “Snag” 
stamped in the rubber at the top, and “Lam- 
bertville Rubber Co.” on the heel. 
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are not the lowest priced, but they 
are the cheapest rubber boots in 
the world, because they give you 
more good hard wear for your money. 

Made of five thicknesses of pure rubber, vulcanized on heavy duck—the rubber 
forced through it from both sides. Thickness of foot and leg exactly alike—no 
thin spots to save a few cents. No thin muslin used. 

“Lambertville Snag-Proof” goods are sold by most first-class dealers. If you 
cannot find them in your town, write us and we will help you get the genuine goods. 

Remember, there are lower priced goods, that have been cheapened at the expense 
of wear. Insist on the genuine “Snag-Proof,” and write us if you can’t get ’em. 


WE ALSO MAKE A FULL LINE OF “OVERS.” 
LAMBERTVILLE RUBBER CO., Lambertville, N. J. 
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tion circular and drag 
Saw outfit, mounted with our 
famous 6 H. P. 


Abenaque 
Gasoline Engine 


Most convenient and practical sawing device; 
handy and dependable envine- Gives no trouble in starting in coldest weather. Engine can be used 
other work—easi'y d: tachd®. We make a full line of sawi outfits, gasoline engines, etc. 
ay ee SUE MACHINE WoRne y. Write and ask for catalog O. 
ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, WESTMINSTER STATION, VERMONT. 
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TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIY 
creases the value. Acres of swam 
Rae 
you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, 10 Third Ave., Albany, B. 1s 
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are invited to settle in 
the state of eeryiand. 
tful and healthful cli- | 
eir products and plenty 
of land at reasonable prices. Maps and descriptive | 
roy om td will be sent free upon lication to 
tateBoard of Immigration. Baltimore, M4. 


where they will find a a 
mate,first-class markets for 
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